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HOP CULTURE IN WISCONSIN. 
’ BY WILLIAM HARVEIT RAMSEY, PH. G. 


(From an Inaugural Essay.) 


The plant is propagated by cuttings of the rhizome, which are sent 
out from the main root annually, and have to be removed each year, 
which constitutes what is termed grubbing. This is performed in the 
spring, as soon as the frost is out of the ground sufficiently to permit, 
that the young shoot or vine, after it starts, may not be broken off 
during the process. 

The kind of soil best adapted to the growth of the plant, in the 
vicinity of Reedsburg, Sauk county, Wisconsin, is a rich, black sandy 
loam, with a subsoil that will hold water well, enabling the vine to 
withstand drought. The locations found to be best adapted are elevated 
tables, where there is a free circulation of air, but shielded from heavy 
winds, which are very injurious to the fruit,at the time of ripening, 
because they whip the branches against each other, breaking off some 
and causing the outer surface of the bracts to turn reddish-brown, 
which greatly injures the appearance. 

In starting hop-yards, the rhizomes removed by grubbing are cut into 
pieces six to eight inches long, each piece containing two or three pairs 
of eyes, and planted as early in the spring as the weather will permit, 
usually in April, four or five pieces being placed in a hill. The hills 
are usually set eight feet apart in each direction, and in straight rows. 
When the plants come up they should be cultivated the same as corn. 
The hop-plant does not yield the first year, not. until the second year, 
when the vine is trained on poles prepared for the purpose, fifteen to 
sixteen feet in length, and two or three poles are set to a hill, and two 
or three vines are run up each pole. When three poles are used, gen- 
erally two vines are run up each. 

16 
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The plant flowers about the middle of July, and remains in bloss 
from a week to ten days, when it expands (which is termed hoppil 
out) and forms the strobiles of commerce. They soon attain their 
size, but are allowed to remain on the vine to mature until about the first” 
of September, when picking commences. The picking is performe ef 
mostly by women and children, who gather the fruit into boxes, the 
size of which is regulated by law. Each consists of a large box 
usually made of pine or some light wood, divided into four equal com- 
partments, each compartment measuring three feet long, one foot and 
a half wide and two feet in depth, and hold about seven bushels. 

The pickers are arranged four to a box, each picking in one of the 
small compartments, which constitutes, when full, what is termed a box” 
of hops. The average number of boxes picked per day by our pickers 
is two, which varies, however, according to the sprightliness of the 
person, some picking three to four, and others only one to one and @ 
half boxes, for which they receive generally from thirty to forty cents 
per box. 

The average weight of a box of hops, when dried, is about ten 
pounds. The drying is performed in kilns, in houses which are 
either of stone, brick or wood. Stone or brick is preferred, but 
wood is mostly used with us, and is plastered all the way up on the it 
side to the peak, to prevent the escape of heated air laterally. The 
kilns vary in size. A common size is about 16 Xx 20 feet, and 14 to 
15 feet from the ground to the kiln floor, and about 8 feet from the 
kiln floor to the roof, which is a common gable roof, with an opening 
or cupola about the centre of the peak. The kiln floor is made of 
slats 1 inch by 2 or 2} inches, set upon the edge, about two inches 
apart, upon which is spread a cloth, usually burlap, weighing eleven 
ounces to the yard. At the bottom of the kiln, on each side, are one ; 
or two holes, about three feet long by one foot high, called airholes, 
and closed by a slide. The heat is received from a stove placed on the 
ground floor, with the pipe running around the room in the form of 2 
square, or parallel with the walls of the kiln, about five or six feet belo 
the kiln cloth, so as not to-scorch the ape: The hops are now pk ee 
upon the kiln, and are spread from a foot to a foot and a half in thick 
ness. The fire is then started gradually, with the airholes open below, 
and the cupola open above, to admit a good current of cool air coming” 
in from below, and allow the escape of the heated air from thet 


The temperature is raised during the early part of the drying to 1c 
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120° F., when the hops have become thoroughly warmed, so as to give 
out their moisture, which is commonly known as sweating. Brim- 
stone is burnt on the stove for the purpose of bleaching. The quantity 
of brimstone used varies according to the condition of the hop: when 
the hop is bright and free from disease, and a light-green color is de- 
sired, only two or three. pounds are used to a kiln of about twenty 
boxes ; but when a bright golden-yellow color is required, or when the 
hop has been injured by disease or wind, then larger quantities are re- 
quired, say from three to four pounds, or even as high as five or six 
pounds. The brimstone is placed in a small dish on the stove, a small 
quantity at a time, and this is repeated until the moisture is mostly ex- 
pelled from the hop. Insome instances, when the hop has been injured, 
or become brown on the vine, the bleaching process is desired to be 
continued after the natural moisture has been expelled. In this case, 
sprinkling the hop on the kiln, or setting kettles of water on the stove 
are resorted to. The time required to dry a kiln of hops is about 
twelve hours. When the hop is a little green, as at the beginning of 
the picking season, more time is required, and, at the close, when the 
hop has become fully ripe and does not contain as much moisture, less 
time is required. The heat should be very carefully regulated, not 
running above 110° or 120° F. in the commencement, as there is danger 
of scorching when the hop is full of moisture, then gradually increasing 
the heat as the process goes on to 140°-150° F. Great care is neces- 
sary, that the temperature may not be allowed to recede during any 
stage of the process, as the steam will settle back on the hops and give 
them a dull, darkish color, which materially lessens their market value. 
The drying is considered complete, when one hop out of four or five is 
found brittle when taken from the surface of different parts of the kiln. 

The fires are then suffered to die out, and the hops allowed to remain 
on the kiln until cool, the doors being thrown open to hasten the cool- 
ing. They are then shoved off from the kiln into a room, called a 

cooling-room, where they are allowed to lay until wanted for baling. 

They should be examined every day to see that they do not heat, which 

is sometimes the case when they have been insufficiently dried. They 

should be allowed to remain in the cooling-room four or five days before 

baling, or, better, about two weeks, when not in haste to shove them 

into the market, as they are then not required to be dried quite so much 

on the kiln, and allowed to finish in the cooling-room, which makes a 

softer, silkier sample, and one not as liable to be broken and powdered 

in baling. 
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Baling is performed in portable presses of sufficient power to make a 2 
handsome bale, weighing about two hundred pounds. Care is neces- : 
sary in baling not to powder and break the hops, as there is a great loss _ 
of strength by the lupulin sifting out, and it also injures their appear= — 
ance upon which their market value largely depends. 

For pharmaceutical use they are pressed into quarter-pound, half- 
pound and pound packages. 

In the years of 1866-68 the yield reached the almost increditable 
amount of 2,400 to 2,500 pounds per acre, 2,000 pounds per acre be= — 
ing only a fair yield; but since then, owing partly toa lack of care in 
culture, caused by a decline in price for a few years below the cost of 
production, and the appearance in our yards of the hop-leaf louse (Aphis 
humul), which make their appearance on the lower leaves of the vine 
about the middle or last of June. When the weather is favorable for 
their increase (warm, muggy weather especially), they increase so 
rapidly that they weaken the vine by sapping the juice, but they donot 
do much damage usually until the hop is fully formed and a few days” 
before picking, when, if the weather is warm and muggy, two or three 
days is sufficient to almost destroy the whole crop. They go into the 
hop after it is formed and suck the juice from the tender bracts, and 
their piercing of the bracts causes the juice to exude, which, in dry or 
bright weather, evaporates and does no damage ; but in damp, muggy 
weather the evaporation is so retarded that it produces decay at the 
point of puncture, the effect of which is a black spot, known as mould; 
and, when the lice are in sufficient numbers, the strobiles will be found 
to be almost entirely black inside, and are then nearly worthless. This 
and other causes have lessened the vitality of the vine to such an ex= ~ 
tent, that 1200 to 1500 pounds per acre is now a large yield, and the ~ 
average yield will not exceed 600 to 800 pounds per acre. The crop é 
of the entire State of Wisconsin for 1874 was from 15,000 to 20,000 © = 
bales, not over about one-half what'it was in 1868. The cultivation 
of hops is conceded to be more renumerative than any other class of ! 
farming, when followed for a succession of years. 

As the quality of the hop depends largely upon the amount of lupu- 
lin it contains, care is necessary to select those which have been fully 
matured on the vine before picking, when the lupulin will be found i in 
much greater abundance, and of better quality. When derived from ~ 
the fresh hop it is of a very brilliant light-lemon color, almost trans= 
parent, and of a strong aromatic odor. When rubbed between the 
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fingers the grains are very easily broken and adhere to the fingers, but 
on exposure to the light, or when from older hops, it becomes darker 
in color, more opaque, and less gummy when rubbed between the fin- 
gers, according to the age. Owing to the difficulty of separating the 
powder from new hops (from the tendency it has to adhere to the scales, 
because of the resinous exudation with which it is coated, making its 
yield by mechanical process smaller), and the comparatively high price 
of new hops, as compared to old, making it less remunerative, the 
powder is mostly obtained from old hops. When the hop becomes 
old the resinous exudation coating the lupulin concretes, and no longer 
adheres to the leaf, when it can be easily separated by whipping the 
strobiles and sifting. When hops have become a year old, or as 
soon as the new crop comes into market, they are called old, and com- 


_mand only about one-half the price of the new crop. When two years 


old they are called old-olds, and are still less valuable, and when five 
years old are considered worthless to brewers, although they still con- 
tain the lupulin, which still possesses a part of its bitterness, but is des- 
titute of volatile oil. 

The age of a hop can be told pretty accurately until it has attained 
three years, after that it is very doubtful. During the first year they 
retain their bright color and fine, strong aromatic smell, and the lupu- 
lin is bright yellow. 

The second year they become darker, more dead-like, losing their 
bright color, and have a sweetish, slightly cheesy odor, the latter due 
to the oxidation of the volatile oil, converting it into valerianic acid. 
The lupulin is of a golden-yellow color. 

The third year the color is not much changed, but the odor becomes 
faint, with the same cheesy smell. The lupulin is of a dark-yellow or 
reddish tint. As the narcotic properties are due to the volatile oil, the 
hop should be obtained as fresh as possible ; and the “tincture” made 
from a fresh, well-matured hop is preferable to one made from old 
lupulin, although it would not be as uniform in strength, from the great 
range in quality ; but, as it is difficult to obtain either hops or lupulin 
fresh at all times, the lupulin is preferable, as it is of more uniform 
strength and retains its properties longer. 

The hop, when old, is of very unequal strength, from the loss of 
lupulin sifting out in handling. 
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OILS FROM THE BERRIES OF BENZOIN ODORIFERUM, NEES, 
BY PERRY MARTIN GLEIM, PH. G. 
(Abstract from an Inaugural Essay.) 


The author obtained from sixteen troyounces of ‘the berries, dried 
and reduced to coarse powder, by exhausting it with petroleum benzin, 
seven troyounces of an oily liquid of a beautiful deep red color, very 
aromatic in taste and highly odorous. It is soluble in bisulphide of 
carbon, ether and chloroform, and partly soluble in alcohol, glycerin 
and turpentine. Its specific gravity is ‘925. It was used in several 
cases in liniments, acting as a good stimulant, and it even appears to 
be applicable for lubricating purposes. 

By distilling eight troyounces of the fresh berries with water, four 
fluidrachms of a colorless volatile oil was obtained, having the specific 
gravity *87 and a very fragrant odor, resembling somewhat that of jes- 


samine. The author suggests that it could doubtless be used with 


advantage in perfumery. * 


ASCLEPIAS INCARNATA, LIN. 
BY JOSEPH Y. TAYLOR, PH. G. 
( Abstract from an Inaugural Essay.) 


This plant is known under the names of rose-colored silk-weed, 
white Indian hemp, swamp milkweed, flesh-colored Asclepias, etc., and 
is found in almost all parts of the United States. The rhizome and 
rootlets are officinal. 

A cold infusion of 1000 grains of the powdered root in four fluid- 
ounces of water, had a decidedly acrid taste and a slight alkaline reac- 
tion to test-paper. On heating it a coagulum appeared (albumen), and, 
after acidulation with muriatic acid, a whitish precipitate occurred with 
iodoyhdrargyrate of potassium ; the alkaloid thus indicated was not ob- 3 
tained in a pure state. Treatment with carbonate of sodium, and after=- 
wards with diluted muriatic acid, produced a copious gelatinous pre= . 
cipitate, which was partly soluble in acetic acid; the presence of a 
pectin compound was thus proven. The powder exhausted with cold ~ 
water gave, with iodine, evidence of the presence of much starch. “ae 


* The above figures give the large yield of volatile oil, equal to 5 per cent. of the i 
weight of the fresh berries, It deserves closer investigation.—Ep. Am, JOURN. ¥ 
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A tincture made with alcohol, spec. grav. ‘835, had a fine, brown- 
ish-yellow color with a tinge of green, was slightly acid to test-paper, 
and possessed a less disagreeable taste than the infusion. On evapor- 
ating the tincture, 1000 grains of the root were found to yield 210 grains 
(21 per cent.) of extract, which consisted of fixed oil and two resins, 
one soluble and the other insoluble in ether, the former of which had 
a stronger acrid taste than the latter. 

A trace of volatile oil was obtained on distilling the root with water. 
Glucose was detected by Trommer’s test in the infusion and tincture. 

The air-dried root yielded, on an average of three experiments, 8°25 
per cent. of ashes, containing silica, and chlorides and sulphates of 
potassium, sodium and calcium. 

The organic constituents are: albumen, pectin, starch, glucose, an 
alkaloid, fixed oil, volatile oil and two acrid resins. 


NOTE ON THE RECTIFICATION OF ALCOHOLIC LIQUIDS. 
BY J. U. LLOYD, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 

After fluid extracts are made, there is a very considerable amount of 
alcohol left within the material operated upon, which, by persons having 
no dreg still, can be recovered only by running water through the resi- 
due and distilling the mixture; and sometimes the manufacturer is con- 
siderably annoyed by a tendency which the runnings from certain sub- 
stances, such as sarsaparilla, exhibit for the formation of large amounts 
of froth, which, filling the still, interrupts the process by coming over 
with the alcohol. 

This can be remedied by giving the runnings an acid reaction with 
sulphuric acid. Where a copper still is operated with, this will prove 
unobjectionable, as the menstruum will not corrode copper. 


CHLORIDE OF BARIUM, A CONSTITUENT OF KANAWHA SALT 
No. 1. 


BY E. SCHEFFER. 

Lately I bought ‘* Kanawha Salt No. 1,” which, by certain reactions, 
roused my suspicion that it contained besides lime other impurities of 
the nature of an alkaline earth. 

The examination to which it was subjected proved the presence of a 
large amount of barium chloride. 
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The filtered solution of salt was precipitated with carbonate of sodium, 
the thoroughly washed precipitate, dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the 4 
solution evaporated to dryness, and the remnant heated in a platinum 4 
crucible for a long time, but not to fusion. After cooling, the mass 
was rubbed to a fine powder, introduced into a dry bottle and about 20 
to 24 parts of absolute alcohol added. 

After two days’ maceration under frequent agitation, the undissolved 
portion was collected on filter, repeatedly washed with absolute alcohol 
and then dried. By dissolving it in water a small remnant was left on 
filter consisting of magnesia and sesquioxide of iron. The clear watery 
solution contained chloride of barium ; it gave with chromate of potas- 
sium a pale-yellow precipitate, with hydrofluosilicic acid a crystalline 
white precipitate, and in very dilute solution with sulphuric acid a white 
precipitate, insoluble in acid. 

The alcoholic solution burned with the reddish-yellow flame peculiar 
to lime, without showing the least carmine-red color characteristic for 
strontia. Evaporated to dryness to drive off the alcohol and then dis- 
solved in water, the watery solution contained lime, magnesia and iron, 
and besides a trace of barytes, as the acidulated solution produced with 
sulphate of calcium solution a slight turbidity. As chloride of barium 
is not entirely insoluble in alcohol, this trace of it in alcoholic solution 
is easily accounted for. My intention being only to prove the presence 
of barytes (or strontia, if present), I did‘not make a complete analysis. 

The barium chloride obtained in the above way being considerable, 

I determined its quantity by precipitating the filtered salt solution, 
strongly acidulated with hydrochloric acid, with solution of sulphate of 
calcium, washing, drying and weighing the precipitate. 

In this way from 18-325 salt were obtained, 0°680 sulphate of barium, — 
corresponding to 0°6065 dry chloride of barium, or 0°7115 crystallized 
barium chloride, which latter amount represents 3°88 per cent. Finding 
so large an amount of barium chloride in the barrel from which the 
sample was taken for examination, I examined the balance of the bar- a 
rels on hand and found some that did not contain any barytes at all, as : 
the solution remained entirely clear on addition of sulphate of calcium, 
one barrel contained only traces, and another one again gave consider=- 3 
able precipitate with calcium sulphate. ae 

Chloride of barium is much more soluble in boiling water than chle=_ : 
ride of sodium, and therefore, the circumstance that some salt is en= ~ 
tirely free of barium chloride, while another one contains a great deal, 
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is easily explained. By evaporating the salt-brine for crystallization, 
the salt which crystallizes out first will be free of, while that obtained 
last must contain, barium chloride, if originally contained in the solution. 

Another brand of salt from the same salt region in West Virginia, 
branded ‘“‘ West Virginia Salt,” did not contain a trace of barytes. 

I must here also remark, that those salt solutions in which no barytes 
could be detected, did not give any reaction with barium chloride, and 
therefore did not contain sulphuric acid. 

The presence of chloride of barium as a natural constituent of Ka- 
nawha salt is very interesting in a geological aspect, since there are but 
few waters known in which barytes are found in solution. 

Its presence in the salt examined by me may, however, be owing to 
other than natural causes. In conversation with an extensive dealer in 
salt he observed that Kanawha salt was preferred by the pork- packers 
of this city to other brands, on account of its freedom from “lime,” 
meaning doubtless sulphate of calcium. It is, therefore, not improb- 
able that the manufacturers of Kanawha salt remove sulphate of calcium 
by means of chloride of barium, which would amply explain its presence 
in the sample examined. 

If, however, chloride of barium is naturally present, the manufactu- 


rers of the salt in question should remove it by the addition of sulphuric 
acid, or preferably of sulphate of sodium ; correct analyses of the brines 
of the various salt-wells of the Kanawha valley would be very interest- 


ing, particularly, if some would be found not to contain barytes at all. 
Louisville, Ky., May, 1875. 


ON THE SYRUP OF FERROUS IODIDE. 
BY MAX TSCHIRNER. 
(Read at the March Meeting of the California Pharmaceutical Society.) 

The “American Journal of Pharmacy ” for the year 1860, page 171, 
has a paper on liquor ferri iodidi, and the tests of iodine by F. F. Mayer, 
which induced me to take up the subject, and I submit the following 
experiments made by me and the conclusions arrived at, to your kind 
notice : 

When iodine, iron and water are brought in contact, a small part of the 
iodine decomposing water, forms hydriodic acid, which, by a surplus of 
iron, is decomposed again to ferrous iodide and hydrogen. The quan- 
tity of ferric oxide formed, corresponds with the hydriodic acid, and it is 
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only by taking equivalent proportions of iodine and iron that HI will 7 
escape. The fresh solution of ferrous iodide, even when shaken with ~ 
pulverized iron, turns blue litmus paper red, not indicating free HI, but 
merely the characteristic reaction of the iron groupe. 

My researches on this subject were made in the following way: 10 
grams of dry iodine, 2, 2 grams of iron filings, and 50 grams of water ~ 
were put in a flask, connected by a bent glass tube with a receiver con-_ 
taining a small quantity of water; the flask was exposed to a gentle 
heat until all the iodine was combined. The water in the receiver was 
found to contain HI equal to 0025 grams of iodine. In the flask re- 
mained a brown liquid, yielding, by filtering, a greenish solution of fer- 
rous iodide, and leaving on the filter ferric oxide. The solution was 
tested and found to contain 9°975 grams of iodine. The process re- 
peated with a surplus of iron gave no HI, but by titre the full amount 
of iodine taken. 

A third experiment was made by heating 10 grams of iodine, 5 grams. 
of iron filings, and 20 grams of water in the same apparatus ; the re- 
maining surplus of iron, well washed, was dissolved in diluted sulphuric 
acid, passing a slow stream of carbon dioxide in the meantime through 
the flask. The solution of ferrous and ferric sulphate, tested volume- 
trically with potassium permanganate, gave the quantity of ferric oxide, 
and this the equivalent HI, which was generated and decomposed again 
during the process equal to 0°075 grams. 

My volumetric tests were made by heating 1o to 15 c.c. of the 
liquid ferrous iodide with 4 to 5 grams of dry ferric chloride. The 
iodine evolved was led in a solution of potassium, iodide, and this 
was tested with a volumetric solution of sodium hyposulphite. The 
liquid in the flask containing the iron salts was immediately diluted with 
cold distilled water and tested with a volumetric solution of potassium 
permanganate. As 1 equivalent of ferric chloride and 1 of iron form ~ 
3 equivalents of ferrous chloride, only one-third of the iron found was z 
contained in the liquid ferrous iodide. ¢ 

These results differ entirely from Mr. Mayer’ s experiments, as he 


the full silane of iron corresponding to the quantity of iodine em- = 


ployed. The deficiency i is only ee by the impurities of the ‘ 


iodine employed. 
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Further, says Mr. Mayer, that the officinal liquor ferri iodidi con- 
tains free hydriodic acid, and the quantity of iron in solution is not suf- 
ficient to bind all iodine. 

This conclusion differs from my experiments. The aqueous solution 
of ferrous iodide is very liable to decomposition. Ferric oxide is pre- 
cipitated and free iodine is held in solution. This is only effected by 
the formation of HI, which again is decomposed into hydrogen and 
iodine, and naturally the amount of iron will decrease in the liquid as 
the process goes on. 

The existence of a ferric iodide is very doubtful. Ferrous iodide 
dissolves free iodine, but the solution gives only the reactions of a fer- 
rous salt and of free iodine. Freshly-precipitated ferric oxide dissolved 
in HI yields by heating only iodine and ferrous iodide.* The aque- 
ous solution evaporated in a glass retort in a water-bath to syrupy con- 
sistence gives, on cooling, a greenish-black, solid ferrous iodide which, 
dissolved again, contains free iodine ; even when passing a stream of 
carbon dioxide over the evaporating solution, I could not succeed in’ 
getting a greenish solution from the salt. As most of the dry ferrous 
iodide of commerce is decomposed, I would recommend every apoth- 
ecary to prepare it himself at a minute’s notice, by pulverizing iodine 
with the aid of a few drops of alcohol, and adding pulverized iron in 
slight excess, the chemical heat evaporates the few drops of alcohol 
and leaves a hard, black, ferrous iodide. 

Samples of syrup, obtained from different retail stores in San Fran- 
cisco, showed a variation of from 10 to 46 grains of iodine to the 
fluidounce. In some cases a syrup of standard strength had evidently 
not been aimed at, but in some the deficiency might be explained by the 
moisture of the iodine and the carelessness of the operator. I would 
recommend the following way of making the syrup: 

Test first your resublimed iodine for water by heating a weighed 
quantity of it in a watch-glass until fumes of iodine commence to 


* According to Mohr (1858), a mixture of ferric chloride and iodide of potassium» 
impart, after some time, merely a faint blue color to starch paste, and solution of fer- 
rous sulphate will dissolve notable quantities of iodine, before the iodine and starch 
reaction occurs. Ferric hydrate, ether and iodine yield, according to Nicklés (1865), 
a red solution, which is precipitated blue by ferridcyanide of potassium, and we may 
add, that syrup of ferrous iodide will indicate the presence of a ferric salt by sulpho- 
cyanide of potassium, before ferric oxide is deposited. These facts appear to us to 
demonstrate the existence of ferric iodide, although a portion of the iodine is held 
in a loose combination. —Epiror AMER. JouR, PHAR. 
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escape, then cover it with another watch-glass exactly fitting the first, 
and drive the iodine into this by increasing the heat ; the difference in 
weight gives the amount of water. 

After this preliminary proceeding, put into a glass-stoppered bottle 
the full quantity of iodine, a surplus of iron, best in the shape of small 
French nails or fine wire, water sufficient to make, with double the 
weight of sugar, the exact volume of syrup. Expose the bottle to a 
gentle heat until the iodine is combined, filter when cold, and make 
the syrup by gently heating the solution with the sugar. If time is 
given, the heating is unnecessary, as an occasional shaking of the bottle 
is sufficient to bring on the chemical combination between the iodine 
and the iron. 

The quantity of sugar of the officinal formula is insufficient; the 
syrup will keep better when thicker, though even then it is liable to the 
same decomposition, but slower than the aqueous solution. As a pre- 
ventative, Mr. Mayer recommends sodium hyposulphite ; this is surely 
of all known remedies the best, but he decomposes it by iodine, and so 
converts it into sodium iodide and sodium tetrathionate. A solution of 
ferrous iodide, prepared by his formula, separated ferric oxide in twenty- 
four hours. But when a small quantity of sodium hyposulphite was 
added to the fresh syrup, it kept its greenish color well for months. 

Experiments which I made with a browned syrup to restore the color 
by iodine and heat, as found by Mr. Mayer, were not successful, though 
some iodine escaped with the vapors. A dark syrup exposed to the 
rays of the sun turned greenish by the conversion of the free iodine into 


HI.* 


SYRUP OF ACACIA. 
BY C. B, MANN, OLYMPIA, W. T. 


Syrup of gum arabic prepared by the officinal formula is, as Mr. 


Rother remarks of the mucilage, remarkable for its instability ; yet its — 
superior adaptability as a demulcent, and, many times in the prepara 

tion of pills, troches and mixtures, make it a very desirable prepara= — 
tion. However, in localities, and at times when business in the pre=- 
scription department is slack, we frequently turn to our syrup bottle only — 


to find its contents sour. 


Some time since, while reading an article by Mr. Rother, on muci+ 


* Compare also papers on the’ same subject published in “American Journal ¢ a 


Pharmacy,” 1854 and 
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lage, it occurred to me that glycerin would apply as well to the syrup. 
The first time I had occasion to prepare some of the syrup I sub- 
stituted one ounce of glycerin for one ounce of the water, and followed 
the officinal formula in other respects. 

The result was unsatisfactory, as some sugar was precipitated. Since, 
I have used the following : 


Take of Acacia, in pieces, P ; 2 troyounces, 


Mix the glycerin and water, then dissolve the gum arabic in the mix- 
ture and strain, add the sugar and dissolve with a gentle heat; finish 
by raising to the boiling point. 


PHOSPHORUS PILLS. 
BY WM. H. WALLING. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, May 18th.) 

Various excipients have been proposed for phosphorus, a few only of 
which I shall notice. 

At the request of physicians, I have used balsam of tolu, dispensing 
the pills under water, also coating with mucilage gum arabic and French 
chalk. The balsam is very easily handled by triturating it and the 
phosphorus together under hot water. 

After repeated experiments with various substances, I adopted the 
following formula, viz., 


Take of Butter of cacao, ‘ gr. 300 
Powdered white castile soap, ‘ gt. 200 


Melt the butter of cacao in a capsule, transfer to a quinine bottle, add 
phosphorus and shake vigorously ; add the soap and continue agitation, 
applying some heat, if necessary, until the phosphorus is all taken up. 
The mass is easily, if rapidly, worked. Make into five hundred pills, 
containing one-twentieth grain of phosphorus each. Coat with muci- 
lage of gum arabic and French chalk. They will stand a dry heat of 
110° without running together. “Their behaviour under heated water 
compared with other excipients is as follows : 

No. 1. Pills made according to the foregoing formula; No. 2, by 
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Bullock & Crenshaw ; No. 3, by Warner & Co., and No. 4, made ~ 
with balsam of tolu. 

All were placed in water at 90° F. and heat gradually raised. In two 
minutes coating on No. 2 entirely dissolved, but pill hard, 

In five minutes No. 1 completely liquified. 

The heat was now up to 98°, showing little effect upon No. 3, and 
none whatever upon No. 4. 

In six minutes coating on No. 3 was slowly dissolving. Heat raised 
to 110°. No. 3 coating dissolved and pill with No. 2, slowly separat- 
ing, but not softened much. No. 4 soft, but retaining form. After 
half an hour’s digestion, Nos. 2 and 3 still undissolved, no change in 
No. 4. From these simple experiments, we see the relative solubility — 
in the stomach of the various excipients used in making these pills. 

One of our physicians made several experiments with some of the 
above pills, the results of which are given in connection with this pa- 
per. These pills can be made of’any desired strength, and will keep 
indefinitely. I present a sample made as above. It is not the purpose 
of this article to enter into the discussion of the action of phosphorus 
upon the system, but that its effects and doses ought to receive more 
attention no one will dispute, especially as it is being extensively used, 
and in such variable doses. 


EXPERIMENTS WITH PILLS OF PHOSPHORUS COMBINED WITH 
CERTAIN EXCIPIENTS. 


BY CHARLES G, FROWERT, M. D. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, May 18th.) 


SERIES I. 


Experiments with phosphorus pills, combined with the excipient bd 
sam of tolu, one-twentieth grain in each pill, (No. 4 of pill series in~ ; 
preceding paper.) 

Experiment 1.—Two pills were taken one hour after a hearty medal : 
by adult male, in good health. Examination of faces ten hours afters 3 
wards, revealed the pills as entire as when swallowed, but somewhat 
softer. 

Experiment 2.—Another subject swallowed one pill half an hour 
after a hearty meal. The pill was recovered eighteen hours afterwards — 
in the faeces,—hard, and as a nucleus, about which was gathered faeces — 
one-sixteenth of an inch in thickness. 
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SERIES II. 


Experiments with phosphorus pills, combined with the excipient si/ica, 
one-sixtieth grain phosphorus in each pill, (No. 2 of preceding pill series.) 

Experiment 1.—Three pills were taken by the same party, and under 
the same circumstances as in experiment 1, of tolu series. 

Examination of faces eight, twenty and thirty-two hours thereafter 
revealed no trace of the pills in that form. 

Experiment 2.—Two pills were taken by patient, who was subservi- 
ent to science in experiment 2, of tolu series, under same condition. 

No traces of pills in faeces in three succeeding evacuations. 


SERIES IIL 


Experiments with pills of phosphorus, combined with the excipient 
cacao butter, one-twentieth grain in each pill, (No. 1 pill series.), 

Experiment 1.—Same subject as in preceding experiments, and under 
same circumstances. Two pills were taken. In half an hour, breath 
heavy with odor of phosphorus. 

In fourteen hours feces were examined ; failed to find any vestige 


of the pills. 
Experiment 2.—Patient No. 2 swallowed two pills, one hour after 


hearty meal. Odor detected in breath in quarter of an hour. Could 
find no traces of the pills in faces in succeeding discharges. 

These experiments were conducted with great care, and under favor- 
able circumstances, and go to show the relative value of the excipients, 
balsam tolu, silica and cacao butter. 


UNUSUAL DOSES AND THEIR CORRECTNESS WHEN ORDERED 
IN PRESCRIPTIONS. 


BY JAMES KEMBLE, PH. G. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, May'18th.) 


I have often thought of the necessity and convenience of having 2 
system of marks or signs between physicians and pharmacists, as sig- 
nificant as the letters “« P.P.” for poor and deserving, (something that the 
patient would not notice, or, if noticed, not know the import of it) to 
designate that the prescription has been reread after writing, when un- 
usual large doses are prescribed, and is correct. It would be of great 
benefit to the pharmacist and relieve him of a great deal of uncertainty, 
and many times save valuable time both to patient and pharmacist. 

It is an important part of the dispensing of prescriptions to see that 


| 
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no over or dangerous doses are: administered ; and how frequently it is 
necessary to consult the physician before the prescription can be com- 
pounded properly (as there are none of us of either profession perfect), 
every pharmacist knows. 

My attention has lately been forcibly drawn to this subject from some 
prescriptions I have been called on to dispense, viz.: Fifteen (15) 
grain doses of bismuthi subnit. every three hours, for child five months 
old. Twoand a half (23) grain doses acid. carbolic. crystal., three times 
a day (for adult.) Three (3) drop doses tr. aconit. rad. every two 
hours (adult). Three-quarter (?) grain doses morphie sulph. every 
two hours (adult). Half drop doses acid. hydrocyan. dil. U. S. P. 
every three hours (child 10 years). 

And yet each of these were legitimate prescriptions, given in these 
large doses for a specific purpose, and not to have dispensed them thus 
would have thwarted the purpose of the prescriber, while, in many 
other cases, would have resulted in serious consequences to the patient. 

What I would suggest is some symbol letter, word, or mark to de- 
signate to the pharmacist that the physician is fully cognizant of what 
he has written, and wishes it followed out (of course, this only to be 
applied in extraordinary cases). The pharmacist is at once relieved of — 
all doubt and anxiety, and there is no need of questioning the applicant 
about the patient, or putting him off with the idea of a long time being 
necessary to compound the prescription, and in the meantime seeing the 
physician to find out his intentions ; all of which is calculated to cause 
doubt and distrust on the part of the applicant and patient. 

I would suggest that whenever an active substance is prescribed in 
large or unusual doses, the asterisk or check mark be used in connection © 
therewith, and at the bottom the letters “C. C.,” signifying considered — 
and correct, thus: 

K.—Liq. ammon: acet: . : FSiii. 

M, et sig. One dessert spoonful quyt two neues 

c. C. 

I think the subject is of sufficient importance to bring to the noti¢ 
of both professions, and respectfully submit it to their consideration, 

* The reader is referred to a paper on the same subject, by Mr. R. Hampson, 


lished in “ American Journal of Pharmacy, 1873, page 489,” also to the discussi 
on the above paper, in the minutes of the Pharmaceutical meeting.—EpirTor. 


{A= Jour. Pharm. 
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CREAM OF CAMPHOR. 


BY OTTO KRAUS, PH. G. 


(From an Inaugural Essay). 


Cream of camphor prepared according to the following formula, has 
been used successfully in inflammatory affections of the throat, also 
catarrhal and other pectoral complaints of children, it having the ad- 
vantage over the linimentum ammonia, U. S. P., on account of being 
free from all oily matter. 

To make cream of Camphor, take of 


White Castile soap ( in shavings), , ° . Ziss 


Water, ‘ : ‘ ‘ . Oiv 


Alcohol and oil of turpentine, of each a sufficient quantity. 


fZi 


Dissolve the soap-shavings in three pints of water and stand aside. 
Dissolve the carbonate of ammonium in the remainder of the water, 
and mix the two solutions. Then add the camphor, previously re- 
duced with alcohol to a thin paste, and agitate briskly. Oil of turpen- 
tine is then to be added in sufficient quantity, to bring the mixture to 
the consistence of a cream, on brisk agitation ;. after which the tinc- 
ture of opium and oil of origanum are to be added,—then the whole is 
to be thoroughly mixed. 

As it is readily absorbed by the skin, it may be applied by the hand, 
or by saturating a piece of flannel and placing over the affected part. 


PARAFFIN OINTMENT—A SUBSTITUTE FOR COSMOLINE AND 
VASELINE. 


BY JOSEPH L. LEMBERGER AND ADOLPH W. MILLER. 
(Read at the Pharmaceutical Meeting, May 18th.) 
Preparation.—Procure a cylindrical percolator, having a height of 

from ten to twenty times its diameter, and arranged so that it can be 

maintained at a temperature of about 150° F. by a steam or water- 
bath. Introduce a diaphragm having about 300 perforations to the 
square inch, or tie a coarse cloth over the nozzle. Fill the percolater 
nearly to the top with granulated animal charcoal. Then allow the 
rectified residuum of the Smith’s Ferry petroleum, of 30° Beaumé 
17 


\ 
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gravity, to percolate through. -Reserve as much of the percolate as is 
nearly free from color, odor and taste. Pass the succeeding portions 
through a second percolator arranged in the same manner, and when 
this ceases to decolorize and deodorize sufficiently, pour those portions 
which have already passed through the first and second percolators 
upon a third one. At every operation reserve those first portions of 
oil which are very light in color, and nearly devoid of the petroleum 
taste and smell. Add 16 parts of this purified oil to one part of best 
white, hard paraffin, which bas been previously melted by means of a 
water-bath. 

Notes on the above Process—The melting point of the paraffin used 
was 140° F, [hat having a lower fusing point will probably answer 
quite as well, if the amount is increased proportionally. The applica- 
tion of direct heat must be carefully avoided in every step of the pro- 
cess. Whenever it becomes necessary to melt the ointment subse- 
quently, this should always be done with the assistance of a water-bath. 
The color of the ointment will vary somewhat with the care used in 
the purification of the oil. By very slow and careful repercolation it 
may be obtained almost colorless. 

It is quite possible that the residuum of other oil wells may be equally’ 
appropriate for this purpose, but, of those experimented with, none 
were found that could be so conveniently purified as that of the Smith’s 
Ferry Well, and the so-called cosmo-lubricating oil. The Smith’s 
Ferry Well is located on the Ohio river, between Pittsburgh and Wells- 
ville, Ohio. We are informed that the crude oil obtained from it varies 
in gravity from 46° to 48° Beaumé. The German edition of ‘ Mus- 
pratt’s Chemistry,” published in 1868, specially mentions this oil on 
account of its clearness, transparency and freedom from sulphur, phos- 
phorus and arsenic compounds, to which the penetrating and offensive 
odor of ordinary crude coal oils is attributed. ) 

The natural Smith’s Ferry oil yields from 15 to 20 percentum of 
residuum, after the benzin and burning oils have been removed by 
distillation, This residuum is rectified by treatment with from 10 to — 
15 percentum of sulphuric acid, succeeded by sufficient caustic soda to 
neutralize it completely. All traces of chemicals are carefully re- 
moved by washing the oil three or four times successively with hot 
water. Its chief consumption is as an engine and ‘cylinder oil, for 


which purposes it is very important that none of the acid is left adhere ff 


ent to it, The same residuum is also rectified in Elmira, New York, 
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and elsewhere, by means of superheated steam, the process being 
patented. Provided the chemicals have been properly removed, the 
result is ‘the same. We boiled a portion of our Smith’s Ferry re-, 
siduum for some time in distilled water, which remained entirely neu- 
tra] to test paper. 

In the course of our experiments, we tried a number of other sub- 
stances, such as clay, sodic silicate, glycerin, willow charcoal, &c., for 
purifying the oil, but none were found at all comparable to animal char- 
coal. Still, it is really surprising, and, in fact, somewhat discouraging, 
that so large a proportion of this substance is requisite. On an average, 
two pounds of charcoal and a quart of residuum will vield only about 
a pint of purified oil, the other pint being retained by the bone-black. 
On a large scale, it will no doubt be advantageous to regain this by 
percolation with benzin, or perhaps by superheated steam. 

In warm summer weather, the water-bath can be dispensed with in 
the percolation of the residuum, as the purified oil melts at 70° F. and 
congeals at 60°. Paraffin ointment melts at 98° F., while the cerate 
softens at 80° and melts at 106° F. 

Beeswax combines readily with the oil, and seems also to have the 
power of masking the petroleum odor, when this has not been com- 
pletely removed. We therefore suggest the following formula as an 
elegant substitute for simple cerate : © 


Paraffin Cerate. Ceratum Parafpni. 
I part. 
9 parts. 


Pure beeswax, ; ‘ 
Purified paraffin oil, 
Melt the beeswax on a add ie oil. 


Paraffin ointment seems to be peculiarly adapted for use as an appli- 
cation to the hair, as the hydrocarbons composing it are not like other 

, oils, prone to combine with oxygen. It can be conveniently perfumed 
with any desirable odor. We present herewith, 2 sample of the fol- 


lowing : 


Paraffin Pomade. 


1o ounces, 
20 drops. 
30 drops. 


Paraffin ointment, 
Oil of rose, 
Oil of Bergamot, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE DANISH ARCHIVES FOR PHARMACY, 
1875, FEBRUARY TO APRIL. 


BY HANS M. WILDER. 
Mistake.—In putting up the following prescription: Morph. acet., 0°05 
grms. ; chloral hydrat., 5 grms. ; aq. dist., 60 grms., the clerk took hold 
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of a bottle containing a solution of atropiz sulphas (1:30), which hap- 
pened (contrary to the poison-law) to stand next to a solution of 
chloral hydrate (1:2); consequently he took 10 grms. atropia solution 
(which would be equal to 5 grms. chloral hydrate, if he had taken the 
right bottle), so the mixture contained 33} centigrams sulphate of atro- 
pia. The mistake was first discovered the next morning by the clerk 
himself, who immediately notified the physician. The patient, by the 
prompt exhibition of appropriate remedies, recovered in two days; he 
had only swallowed one tablespoonful, equal to about 8 centigrams. 


Administration of Nitrous Oxide Gas.—A dentist, who has studied 
dentistry and received a diploma in Philadelphia, applied to the Board 
of Health (Copenhagen) for permission to practice dentistry and ad- 
minister nitrous oxygen gas. He was permitted to practice ; but as to 
the gas, he was not at all permitted to make it, nor to administer it, 
unless in the presence of an authorized physician. 


Female Assistants. —By ordinance of January 15th, 1875, permission 
was given to N. N.’s wife to pass examination as assistant (Physicat- 
Examen). I believe this to be the first instance in Denmark. 


Sarepta Mustard, by H. Haurowiz.—Its unrivalled quality is chiefly 
due to its careful preparation. The plant grows in dry, clayey soil, 
requires but little moisture and can stand a hot sun. The seed is sown 
in spring and harvested in the month of August, when it is dried in the 
sun, shelled and winnowed. The seeds are ground with a runner 
(drug-mill fashion), and the flour, packed in canvass-bags, is exposed 
for a certain time to steam, after which the oil is expressed. The care 
with which this part of the process is conducted is, in the opinion of 
the manufacturers, the real secret to its superior quality. In order to 
deprive the seeds as much as possible of the oil, only small quantities 
at a time (say 6-8 pounds) are expressed. The meal-cakes form bricks 
of 4} by 24 by 1 inches, and are ground fine when large quantities 
have been collected.’ The different numbers refer to different degrees 
of fineness. The yield is stated to be: 1 bushel generally gives 60 
bushels of seed ; g pounds of seed give 1 pound of oil. 

Russian Cure for Drunkenness, by .H. Haurowiz.—For some time 
past Herba serpylli (wild thyme) has been used with great success to 
effect a permanent cure of drunkenness: in case of a relapse (only 
after years), a short treatment will effect a cure again. Thetreatment 
consists in making an infusion of wild thyme (1} oz. to 1} pints), and 
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give the patient a teacupful every half hour. The next day it is given 
every two hours, and then 4-6 times a day until the cure is complete, 
which generally takes from 2-3 weeks. The effects are in the follow- 
ing order: vomiting, diarrhoea, increased urine, strong transpiration ; 
then, generally, increased appetite and craving for acidulous beverages. 
The diet : easily digested food, and lemonade or other acidulous liquids. 


Koumiss—The original way of preparing koumiss (in leather bags) is 
very dirty and uninviting. In Russia (Saratow) the following method is 
used, according to Haurowiz: The ferment is made by mixing two 
teacupfuls of wheat-flour dough, two spoonfuls of millet-flour, one 
spoonful of honey, one of good beer yeast and sufficient milk to form 
a not too thin paste, which is put in a moderately-warm place to fer- 
ment. This ferment is now put in a linen bag, and hung in a jar or 
keg containing sixteen pounds fresh mare’s milk, cover and let stand 
till the milk has acquired a pleasant acidulous taste (about 16-24 hours, 
according to the temperature). The butter and cheese particles, which 
float about, are now skimmed, the liquid is poured into another keg 
and shaken for one hour, after which time it is filled into bottles, corked 
and put in the cellar A “cure” requires twelve to fifteen pounds 
of milk daily (two mares), and the best season is from May to July. 
The koumiss is taken early in the morning every half or one hour (a tea- 
cup to a tumblerful at a time) and plenty of exercise. 


The Estimation of Phosphoric Acid, by means of a volumetric solution 
of uranium, is rendered quite troublesome by titrating the latter. It is 
true, that we are told only to dissolve perfectly dry and non-effloresced 
phospate of sodium 10°085 grm. in one litre distilled water, and titrate 
with this solution ; but the trouble is to get always phosphate of sodium 
possessing the above qualities. Dr.C. J. Kayser(Sweden) recommends, 
therefore, the following: Dissolve pure phosphate of sodium in distilled 
water in the before-named quantities. Of this solution take 50 c.c. m., 
evaporate in a tared platinum crucible to dryness, and heat gradually in 
a sand-bath until the salt loses no longer in weight. It is easy ‘now to 
calculate the quantity of phosphoric acid contained in the original 50 
c.c. m. of the solution, and, consequently, the titration of the uranium 
solution will be exact.—Farm. Tidskr., 1873, p. 130. 


Estimation of Nitrogen in Manures.—K. Lund recommends, as free 
from errors, to mix the sample of manure with bitartrate of potassium 
and soda-lime, introduce into a combustion-tube and ignite as_ usual. 
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262 Detection of Adulterations in Beer. ‘Youn vane 
The evolved ammonia is passed into a solution of tartaric acid in ab- 
solute alcohol, tartrate of ammonium’ being insoluble in it.— Tidskr. f- 
Phys. and Chem., 1874. 

Ultimate Analysis. —Dr. C. J. Keyser modifies the combustion-tube, 
by not drawing one end into a point; he only closes it with a cork 
provided with a glass-tube drawn to a point. In this way he saves the 
combustion-tube, which, with some care, can serve for several oper- 
ations. — Farm. Tidskr., 1873. 

Sale of Patent Medicines in Sweden.—A Frenchman, Damenez, ap- 
plied to the Board of Health for permission to advertise and sell his 
** specialties ” in Sweden (after their being analyzed by the Board). 
The Board replied that there was nothing whatever to prevent him 
from advertising ; but, as to the sale, none but apothecaries are per- 
mitted to sell medicine in any shape, and no apothecary is permitted to 
import compound medicines, but has to prepare them himself—hence his 
application had to be refused.—Farm. Tidskr., 1875, No. 5. 


ON THE DETECTION OF ADULTERATIONS IN BEER. 
BY DR. G. C. WITTSTEIN.* 


Without asserting that adulterations of malt liquors are practiced, the 
author admits the possibility of such occurrences, and proposes the fol- 
lowing course for detecting them : 

The addition of soda and potash is best detected by determining the 
amount of ashes, which, for German beer, should not exceed 3 per 
cent. English ales yield a much larger percentage of ashes (see ‘ Phil. 
Magaz.,” 1849, 3 ser., xxxiii, p. 341). If glucose has been substituted 
for a portion of malt, the amount of extractive matter in beer will be 
considerably reduced. The addition of glycerin is scarcely to be ap- 
prehended on account of its sweet taste. 

Of much greater importance is the substitution of hops by bitter 
drugs, none of which, however, contains the important principles of the 
former, namely, volatile oil, resinandtannin. Among the drugs which 
may possibly be used for the purpose indicated, bogbean (menyanthes), 
gentian, wormwood and quassia, may be regarded as innocuous ; of 
greater import are the drastic drugs, aloes and colocynth, and positively 
dangerous are: colchicum, cocculus indicus, nux vomica and picric acid, 


* Condensed from a reprint from “Archiv der Pharmacie,” January, 1875, com> © 


municated by the author. 
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To detect these, one litre of the suspected beer is evaporated by a 
moderate heat to the consistence of a thick syrup, which is weighed 
in a glass cylinder, mixed with five times its weight of strong alcohol, 
whereby gum, dextrin, sulphates, phosphates and chlorides are precipi- 
tated. The clear liquid is decanted, the precipitate washed with alcohol, 
and the united filtrates evaporated to a syrupy consistence. 

a. A small portion of this syrupy residue is diluted with three times its 
weight of water and a piece of white woolen macerated in it for an 
hour, when it is repeatedly washed with clean water ; if picric acid was 
present the woolen will have acquired a yellow color, which cannot be 
removed by washing. 

b. The remaining largest portion of the syrupy residue is agitated for 
some time with six times its weight of pure, colorless benzol (boiling 
point 80°C.=176°F.); the operation is repeated, and the clear benzo! 
solutions evaporated to dryness. The pale yellowish, resinous residue 
may contain brucia, strychnia, colchicia, or colocynthin. Several small por- 
tions of this residue are placed upon a porcelain plate; to one, strong 
nitric acid is added, which will produce a red color if brucia, or a violet 
color if colchicia is present ; a red color produced upon another portion 
by concentrated sulphuric acid, indicates colocynthin ; and a purple color 
obtained by bichromate of potassium and sulphuric acid proves the pres- 
ence of strychnia. If none of these colorations have been produced, 
the resinous residue obtained as above will have the well-known bitter 
taste of hops; otherwise this will be modified by the taste of the 
principles mentioned. 

c. The syrupy residue above is freed from benzol by a moderate heat, 
and then twice agitated with pure, colorless amylic alcohol of 132°C, 
(267° F.) boiling point. The first portion of the amylic alcohol will 
have acquired a lighter or darker wine or golden-yellow color; also, a 
strongly bitter taste if picrotoxin or aloes are present. The bitter princi- 
ples of hops, wormwood, gentian, bogbean and quassia, are not soluble 
in this solvent. A portion of the bitter amylic alcohol is evaporated 
spontaneously from a glass plate, when picrotoxin will separate in white 
crystals, and aloes may be recognized by the peculiar saffron-like color. 

d. A piece of filtering-paper will absorb the last portions of fusel 
oil from the syrupy residue, which is then agitated with ether. This 
solvent removes the remaining hop bitter, and will also dissolve absinthiin, 
if present. The ether being evaporated, the absinthiin is recognized by 
the peculiar odor of wormwood and by the reddish-yellow coloration, 
changing to indigo-blue on the addition of sulphuric acid. 
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e. After the removal of the ether the syrupy liquid should be almost 
destitute of bitter taste ; if decidedly bitter, it may contain gentiopicrin, 
menyanthin or quassiin, It is diluted with water, and toa portion of the 
filtrate some ammoniacal solution of silver is added and heat applied. 
Quassiin, if present, does not disturb the clear solution ; the other two 
principles separate a mirror of metallic silver. ‘The remaining liquid 
is evaporated to dryness, and to a portion of the cold residue concen- 
trated sulphuric acid is added, which occasions no coloration in. the 
cold, but, on heating, a carmine-red color if gentiopicrin is present, and 
at once a yellowish-brown color, gradually changing to violet, if meny- 
anthin is present. 


WHICH IS THE BEST SARSAPARILLA ? 
BY EDWARD MARQUIS, 

The ‘**Achiv der Pharmacie,” 1875, April, pp. 331-352, contains an 
essay on this subject, detailing the results of an exhaustive investigation, 
such as have been made for some years past in the Pharmaceutical In- 
stitute of the University of Dorpart, Russia, under the supervision of 
Prof Dragendorff. We can give only a brief abstract of this interest- 
ing paper. 

The air-dry substance, in coarse powder, was dried at 110° C. (230° 
F.) ; the loss indicated the moisture. The powdered root was exhausted 
by digestion with 30 per cent. alcohol, and the resulting dry extract 
weighed. The extract was exhausted with cold distilled water, and its 
sugar determined in the filtrate ; the residue was exhausted with boiling 
alcohol, which left a minute flocculent residue of a brown color. Af- 
ter the evaporation of the alcohol and drying, the brownish-yellow mass 
was weighed as smilacin. The residuary root powder from the previous 
experiment was exhausted with cold distilled water, and the resulting dry 
extract weighed. This extract was again dissolved in water and the 
solution mixed with five times its volume of alcohol; the precipitate, 
after drying, was weighed as mucilage ; ; it was found to contain but @ 
trace of albumen. The mucilage was incinerated and the ashes ieee 
The starch was estimated by Fehling’s solution after converting it into 
glucose by continued boiling with diluted sulphuric acid. The total 
percentage of ashes was determined by incinerating fresh portions of — 
the root. The following table gives the results obtained for 100 parts ~ 
of the air-dry roots : 
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SARSAPARILLA. 


Aq. ext. 
sol, in alc, 


extract, 
Alco. ext. 
soluble in 
water. 
Aqueous 
extract. 
Ashes of 
mucilage. 


Moisture. 
Smilacin. 


Honduras, 1874. 10°39, 5°5 |O° 0°45) 4°96 2°6 |2°04 inone.|4°74 
10°3 | 5°44/0°58) 4°86 2°56\2"1 0°42/0°46'45'0 
1865. 10°32/13° 38| 1°26) 12°12 2°27) 625) [6°15 
Caraccas, 1868. 11°33) 9°62\1°5 | 812. lost. 0°60|23° 68) 
112 | | 7°82|3° 18 2°5 |0°68\23° 68 trace. 
Italian, 1865. 11°12| 8°43/0°86) 7° 57|3°36/2.7 *66|20°27 jnone. 4°10 
Lisbon, (Rio Negro) old.}11°62) 9°16)0°86) 8 3014°81/4°3 \lost. 6°46 
1866. '10°97| 8°66 0:86) 7°80| 5°00) 3°46/I° 4°35 
Jamaica, 1865. aT 16) 24) 4°39 8°15 
I" 381 38 4°39 8°21 
Vera Cruz, without rhi- 
zome, 1874. 10°7,  9°2|1°42! 7°78) 7°5 0°48 +47) trace.’ 6°80 
Vera Cruz, without rhi- | 
zome, unwashed, 1865. 9°8, 14°8|1°5 | 13°3) 0°38/3° 692 none.|12°4 
Vera Cruz, rhizome, old | 8-11, 7°84/1°24 6°60) 3°2\1° 1° 38, 371 |  |3°26 
| 9°22/1°48) 7°74) 38\0° §2,1°72| 9°37, |6°88 
Smilax aspera, 13°98/5*12 1°78 15 © \trace.'4°3 
“ China. 12°53, 3° 54/0°68, 2° 86 3° |1°02|30°0 |none.|1°59 


Alcoholic 


Thirty years ago the percentage of smilacin had been determined as 
follows : 
Vera Cruz. Lima. Caraccas. Lisbon. Honduras. Jamaica | 
By Adrian. 1°688. 1458. 1°292. 1125. 1°083. 1°042. 
By Ingenohl. 880. I°410. 1‘100. 
Since the virtues of sarsaparilla are most probably due to smilacin, 
it would appear that the Vera Cruz and Jamaica varieties are the best 


for medicinal purposes. M. 


GLEANINGS FROM THE EUROPEAN JOURNALS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Diluted Hydrocyanic Acid.—In a paper containing critical observations 
on the hydrocyanic acid of the French codex, A. Gault argues in favor 
of reducing the strength of this preparation to } per cent., instead of 2 
per cent., as it is at present ; he believes, also, that greater stability is 
attained by employing diluted alcohol, instead of water, as the men- 
strum.—L’ Union Pharm., 1875, p. 36. 

Glycerin in Medical Pastes.—Ferdinand Vigier recommends to add to 
marshmallow paste and similar preparations some glycerin, to prevent 
them from ‘getting dry and hard ; 1 part of glycerin to 40 parts of gum 
will be found sufficient for this purpose. This idea had suggested itself 
to him from the good results obtained by the addition of a little glycerin 
to pillmasses. 
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Medicated Gelatin.—In a paper read before the Therapeutical and ~ 
Pharmaceutical Societies of Paris, Mr. Limousin describes an apparatus 
constructed by him for the exact preparation of medicated gelatin. It” 
consists of a rectangular mould, which is divided by grooves into 60 
parts, each being 10 millimetres square. Upon this mould is fitted a 
cover similarly divided, but having the sides of the squares elevated. 
These plates are made of copper plated with silver. In the frame sur- 
rounding the mould, metallic strips are inserted, for the purpose of in- 
suring a uniform thickness of the gelatin sheets. After the solution of 
gelatin in water has. been effected by the heat of a water-bath, the exact © 
weight of a gelatin sheet is ascertained, as follows: The mould is © 
slightly warmed, sufficient gelatin solution is poured upon it, the cover 
is put on, and the apparatus then subjected to-some pressure. Ina 
few moments the gelatin will have solidified, the sheet is removed from 
the mould and trimmed with exactness. Its weight is then ascertained, 
and from this and the ascertained weight of the whole gelatin solution, 
the amount of the medicament is readily calculated, which is necessary 
to obtain gelatin squares so as to represent exactly any desired weight 
of the medicament.—Répert. de Pharm., 1875, March 25th, p. 161. 


Rhatanin.—Dr. Wittstein discovered (1854) in South American ex= ~ 
tract of rhatany a crystallizable compound, which he stated to be ident- 
ical with tyrosin. E. Ruge obtained (1862) the same compound, which 
he found to be homologous with tyrosin, and named rhatanin. Dr. 
Gintl (see “ Amer. Journ. Pharm.,” 1869, p. 300) obtained the same 
compound from a Brazilian ‘resin, known as resina d’angelim pedra. 
Dr. Kreitmair recently (1874) investigated this subject, and obtained 
that compound from an old sample of extract of rhatany by the follow- 
ing process: The extract was treated with much water, the solution 
precipitated with subacetate of lead, the filtrate treated with sulphuretted — 
hydrogen and the filtrate concentrated. The crystals now obtained ~ 
were freed from the mother-liquor, dissolved in ammonia containing 2 
some ammonium carbonate, filtered from the calcium carbonate and 
again crystallized ; they were obtained pure by dissolving them in hot 
water, adding some subacetate of lead, treating with sulphuretted hydro-_ 4 
gen and filtering while boiling hot. Its composition is C,,H,,N Os. 

To obtain a larger quantity of this body, the author examined numef>_ 
ous samples of extract of rhatany, obtained from different parts of Ger 
many, one, at least, having been imported from Peru, but rhatanin could: 
not be obtained from them or from the root, nor could it be found 1 
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catechu or kino. It is possible, but not proven, that the extract of 
rhatany exported from Peru is adulterated there. Subacetate of lead 
produced with the extracts of rhatany dark-red precipitates, except with 
those imported from Peru, with which the precipitates were pale, pur- 
plish-red.— Ann. d. Chemie, vol. 176, p. 64-70. 


Refrigerating Mixtures of Snow and Sulphuric Acid.—Prof. D. L. 
Pfaundler has instituted a series of investigations on this subject, from 
which it follows, that an acid containing 66°19 per cent. H,SO, is the 
most advantageous for the purpose ; 1 part of it with 1°097 parts of 
snow will reduce the temperature to —37°C. (—30°6°F.), but for prac- 
tical purposes an excess of snow will be better, since the refrigerating 
value of the mixture is thereby largely increased, though the lowest 
temperature is not attained.—Anzeig. K. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien, 1875, 
No. 9. 


On the Coagulation of Albumen.—Gautier’s results agree with those of 
Urbain, according to which albumen, which has been deprived of its 
gases in a vacuum, and diluted with 8 to 10 parts of water, is scarcely 
coagulated at the boiling temperature ; but is modified so that it is pre- 
cipitated even in the cold by the weakest acids and dissolved again by 
an excess thereof.—Chem. Centralbl. 1875, No. 11, from Bull. Soc. 
Chem. Paris. See, also, Amer. Four. Phar. 1874, p. 361. 


Cauterizing pencils of sulphate of copper are best prepared, according 
to W. Steffen, by heating the crystals slowly in a porcelain dish, stir- 
ring constantly. The salt fuses at first and after a short time acquires a 
pasty consistence ; the plastic mass is now rolled out upon a warm board 
or plate, like a pill mass, into any desired form, thickness or length. 
Such pencils may be kept for years and can be pointed like a lead pen- 
cil. Pencils of alum and of a mixture of alum and sulphate of copper 
may be made in the same manner, After a few trials the proper. degree 
of consistency is easily attained.—Phar. Centralh. 1875, No. 11. 


Salicylic acid becomes more soluble in water * and its antiseptic and 
disinfecting properties are considerably increased by combining it with 


* Mr. Fred. Toussaint, of New York, informs us that ammonium phosphate in- 
creases the solubility of an equal weight of salicylic acid in water and glycerin. 
Ten grains each of salicylic acid and ammonium phosphate yield with a mixture of 
2 drachms each of water and glycerin a permanent solution; also 15 grains each of 
the two former with 2 drachms of water and 4 of glycerin—Epiror AMER. Jour. 
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sulphite of sodium; 2 parts of the latter, and 1 part of salicylic acid 
yield with 50 parts of water a clear solution, which according to M, 
Rozsnyay, does not irritate wounds and preserves milk for a much longer 
period than a solution of salicylic acid with sodium phosphate.—Jbid., — 
No. 13. 


Neutral tannate of quinia is obtained, according to M. Rozsnyay, by © 
dissolving the quinia sulphate in boiling water without the aid of acid 
and adding thereto the tannin solution neutralized with some largely 
diluted ammonia ; thus prepared it is entirely tasteless and more soluble 
in the stomach than that ordinarily met with. One part of sulphate 
yields 2°5 parts of tannate of quinia.—Jbid. 


To distinguish petroleum benzin from benzol, Pusch uses a little iodine, 
which dissolves in coal-tar benzin (benzol) with a violet-red, and in 
petroleum benzin with a raspberry-red color, the latter being so preva- 
lent that the addition of a small quantity of petroleum benzin to benzol 
can thus be readily detected.—/bid., No. 16. 


Testing Oil of Chinese Cinnamon.—To detect adulterations with fixed 
oils, rosin oil, &c., Hager recommends to agitate it with an equal vol- 
ume of petroleum benzin, which yields a turbid mixture becoming © 
clear in several hours. Petroleum benzin dissolves at 5° to 10° C. (41° 
to 50° F.) nothing, at the ordinary temperature not over 2 per cent. of 
the volume of oil of cinnamon cassia, the adulterations mentioned being 
soluble in that menstruum. The pure oil evaporated at a temperature 
between 240° and 250° C. (464° and 482° F.) leaves a residue weighing — 
35 to 40 per cent. consisting of oxidation products and cinnamic acid. : 
—lbid. 

New Crystalline Principle in Ivy, Hedera Helix, Lin.—On concentrat-_ 
ing the alcoholic tincture of the leaves, a principle is separated, 
according to Dr. F. A Hartsen, which is purified by re-crystallizing from Fs 
boiling alcohol and washing with benzin and cold water. It consists of 
microscopical scales, which are easily soluble in hot alcohol, but with 
difficulty in cold alcohol, ether and benzin; the aqueous solution ss 
strongly frothing. Warm water takes up from it 15°5 per cent, of <2 
sugar, and by boiling with diluted sulphuric acid 33 to 38 per cent. of © 
sugar are formed. This principle appears to be a glucoside.—Achiv 4 
Phar., 1875, ‘April, p. 299. f 
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ON AN IMPROVEMENT OF THE BURETTE VALVE. 
BY GEORGE A. KOENIG, PH. D. 

(From a paper read before the American Philosophical Society, Aug. 21st, 1874.) 

The author discussed first the merits and .demerits of the various 
valve burettes, constructed by Mohr, Gay-Lussac, and others, and 
then proceeds with the description of a device, which has realized his 
expectations as to the possibility of combining the advantages of Mohr’s 
principle with universal applicability and convenience of handling.* 

1, The burette. 1 take a Mohr burette tube, as it is furnished by 
the trade, hold the inflated part of the neck (serving for a hold to the 
rubber) over a Bunsen flame and let it contract slowly at.a dull-red 
heat, until the channel has become capillar as shown in figures 1a, Ic 
and 2a of the accompanying plate. It needs hardly to be remarked, 
that during the process, the tube has to be kept revolving, and allowed 
to cool slowly. The glass wall has become very thick and strong, 
facilitating the next process of grinding. This is done upon an ordin- 
ary rotary grindstone, in from 8 to 10 minutes. I grind off one-half 
of the inflation at a steep angle, as shown in the figures. The orifice 
is not required to have a definite size and is naturally given by the 
points a, 8. The grinding is continued until the elliptic section of the 
channel has come with its lowest point from about 1-16 to 1-8 of an 
inch above the’ lowest point of the inclined ground plane. A very 
short practice affords sufficient skill to grind a very nearly. plane surface. 
Absolute planeity is not required. The sides and back are ground 
next to produce a point, which is necessary for the letting out of small 
drops of liquid. The ground face stands at right angles to the gradu- 
ation and may be put either on the right or on the left side, according 
to the convenience of the operator. Figure 1¢ represents a front 
view of the ground face, with the capillar orifice ato. The size of 
the latter depends on the kind of work which is to be done with the 
burette, as it influences the size of a drop. On my 20 c.c. burette, 
divided into twentieths, I have a very narrow orifice, a drop correspond- 
ing to one-half a division. I use the burette exclusively for argentum 
nitrate solution. For ordinary alkalimetric work I use a burette (50 c.c.) 
graduated into one-fifths and allow the drops to equal one-tenth cc, 
This opening empties the burette ih one minute and a quarter, when 
running at full stream. 


* The cuts illustrating this paper were kindly furnished by the American Philo- 
ophical Societv.—Ep1ror AMER. Jour. PHARM. 
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2. The valve. Platinum in-the form of a smooth plate is not acted 
upon materially by any of the solutions now in use for volumetrical 
analysis. The valve consists of a platinum plate p of elliptical shape, 
3 and 3-16 of an inch being the respective parameters. ‘Thickness 
about 1-32 of an inch.- To the centre of this plate is soldered the 


a 


/ 


platinum stem , the end of which is pierced by an eye. The spring F | 


t, made of brass or German silver and platinated, is screwed to the 
clamp ¢, and has a fork at its other end for the insertion of the platinum a 


It carries a nut , through which 
en the valve, the screw head is 


stem i, forming thus the hingh >. 
the screw s passes. In order to op 
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turned, when the screw bolt comes into contact with the glass tube 
and forces the spring backwards. The valve plate assumes then a po- 
sition as represented in figure 1d, allowing the full stream to run straight 
downwards without the least splashing. The capillar orifice being ellip- 
tical, with its Jong axis parallel to the stream, it is evident that by re- 
versing the screw, the orifice 

will close gradually, the lowest i 

point the last, allowing a most 
complete regulation, and when 
once reduced to dropping a quar- 
ter of a turn of the screw will 
close totally. The only objec- 
tion to this arrangement of the 
valve, which has presented itself 
thus far, is the delicacy of the 
hinge. Yet I have had one in 
use constantly for six months 
past, and it works as satisfac- 
torily as on the first day. In 
the hands of beginners it may 
come out of order sooner. The 
clamp ¢ is made of brass tubing, 
with the flanges /f and the block 
gsoldered on. It is made suf- 
ficiently large to admit of vari- 
ation in the diameter of the bu- 
rette tubes, a strip of paper being 
used as a filling. The delicacy 
of the hinge, and to some extent 
the cost of the apparatus ($2.50) have prompted me to substitute a 
simpler construction. 

Figures 2@ and 26 represent this device. ’ 

The platinum plate is replaced by a piece of pure rubber sheeting 
the thickness of strong paper } by 3-16 of an inch, which is attached 
to the end of the spring by means of a solution of rubber. The lower 
part of the spring may be rendered proof against chemical action by 
galvanic platinum plating, or by a coating of rubber. The former is 
certainly the best, but I found by several months’ experience that a 
spring coated with rubber, will resist the action of standard acids, and 
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shows no sign of oxydation and dissolution. The rubber coating is ~ 
done very quickly with a concentrated chloroformic solution. The ~ 
dipping in and drying is repeated several times. I have furnished now 
all the burettes used by my students with this simpler contrivance 
($1.00) and have found my expectations more than realized. The sur- 
face of contact between the rubber and the standard solutions is so 
small, that a deteriorating influence on the latter could not be noticed, 

I must acknowledge my obligation to Mr. J. Zentmayer, the well- 
known optician and mechanician, of this city, for the practical execu- 
tion of my ideas and for many valuable suggestions in the course of my 
experiments.—Proc. Amer. Philos. Society, vol. xiv, p. 220. 


Laboratory, University of Pennsylvania. 


SYRIAN SPONGES. 

The latest project before the Acclimatization Society of Paris is the 
cultivation of the celebrated Syrian sponge in the waters of Southern - 
France, a valuable and most useful product, which, like many another 
gift of the sea, is in danger of extermination through excessive fishing. 

The sponge-producing grounds of Syria occur along the coast, from 
Mount Carmel in the south to Alexandretta in the north, the centers 
of production being Tripoli, Ruad, Lattakia and Bartroun, on the coast 
of Mount Lebanon. The best qualities are found in the neighborhood 
of Tripoli and Bartroun. According to a late report of the British 
vice-consul at Beyrout, as many as three hundred boats are engaged in 
the fishery ; the annual yield, though falling off through the exhaustion 
of the grounds, still amounts to $100,000 to $125,000. The majority 
of the boats used are ordinary fishing boats, from eighteen to thirty feet 
in length, three parts decked over, and carrying one mast with an or © 
dinary lug sail. They are manned by a crew of four or five men, oné © 
to haul and the rest to serve as divers. + 

In former years the coast was much frequented by Greek divers from 
the islands of the Archipelago ; the number is now restricted to five 7 
or six boats a year, the skill of the Syrian combined with his better = 
knowledge of the fishing grounds, enabling him to compete successfully 
with his foreign rival. r 

Diving is practised from a very early age up to forty years, after . 
which few are able to continue the pursuit profitably. The depth to) 
which the diver descends varies from five to thirty ‘ brasses,” or from” 4 
twenty-five to one hundred and seventy-five feet. The time he is able] 
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to spend under water depends on natural capacity, age and training ; 
sixty seconds time is reckoned good work—in rare instances eighty 
seconds are spent under water. The Syrian diver uses a heavy stone 
to carry him quickly to the bottom, and is drawn up by a comrade, 
On the bottom, he holds the guide rope with one hand and tears off the 
sponges with the other, placing them in a net which he carries. No 
knife, spear or instrument of any kind is used in detaching the sponges ; 
nor does he, like his Greek competitor, ever use the diving dress, hav- 
ing an antipathy to it on the score of its reputed tendency to produce 
paralysis of the limbs. Two or three fatal accidents occur annually, 
mainly among the skillful and daring, who sometimes drop the rope to 
secure a tempting prize, and missing it on their return, attempt to rise 
to the surface unaided, and are drowned. At other times the driver 
will be wounded by jagged rocks, or his rope will become entangled, 
exposing him to great risks where the depth is great. 

Though varying much in quality and size, the sponges are roughly 
divided into three classes: (1) The fine white ‘bell-shaped sponge, 
known as toilet sponge ; (2) the large reddish variety called bath sponge ; 
(3) the coarse red sponge used for household purposes, carriage clean- 
ing, etc. “Two-thirds of the produce of the Syrian coast are purchased 
by native merchants for exportation, while the remaining third is pur- 
chased on the spot by French agents. France takes the bulk of the 
finest qualities. One-tenth the price received by the finders goes to 
the government for. revenue. 

It is possible that this high-priced and durable variety of sponge 
might be cultivated in our southern waters, as a substitute for the beau- 
tiful but tender sponge they now yield. The experiment would be 
worth trying.—Scientific Amer., April 3d, 1875. 


PREPARATION OF UREA. 


BY J. E. LOUGHLIN, M. D. 


Many methods have been devised for the preparation of urea. The 
substance, first discovered by Rouelle in 1777, was clearly described 
and named by Fourcroy in 1799. ‘The urine previously filtered is 
treated with commercial nitric acid (in the proportion 1 ounce nitric 
acid to 20 ounces urine), and allowed to evaporate spontaneously, the 
nitrate of urea separates from the urine in the form of blackish-red scales, 


which are removed and dried by pressing between folds of common 
18 


| 
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filtering paper ; these scales are now dissolved in twenty times their 
weight of distilled water, and heated to 200° F.; when the nitrate of © 
urea is all dissolved, animal charcoal (four times as much as the weight 
of nitrate of urea used) is added, the whole brought up to a boil, and 
kept boiling for three minutes, filtered, the filtrate evaporated to one- 


eighth its bulk, and allowed to crystallize (if the crystals are not suffi- F 
ciently white the operation must be repeated) ; the white crystals of : 
nitrate of urea, dissolved in twenty times their weight of water, are 
mixed with pure carbonate of barium (__ parts carbonate of barium 
to _— parts nitrate of urea) ; the mixture disengages carbonic acid gas, 
nitrate of barium and free urea being formed. The whole mass is 
evaporated to dryness over a water-bath, the residue treated with twenty 
times its weight of water, and again evaporated to dryness ; this residue : 
heated to boiling with 95 per cent. alcohol, filtered, the filtrate evapo- b 
rated to one-fourth its volume and allowed to crystallize ; the crystals cI 
dried over sulphuric acid are perfectly pure, and should be kept ina P 
well-stoppered bottle, as they readily deliquesce. The advantages of ‘I 
the above are, 1st. Spontaneous evaporation, whereby the urine is not 
at all decomposed. 2d. Direct addition of nitric acid, whereby alka- " 
line fermentation and destruction of urea are prevented. 3d. Purifica- be 
tion of the nitrate of urea, whereby a pure urea is obtained.— American ex 
Chemist, April, 1875. th 
SUMMER SCHOOL, JEFFERSON MEDICAL COLLEGE, ta 
Philadelphia, March 2, 1875. fir 
a} 
pc 
VARIETIES. 
ig) 
EsTIMATION OF Quinta IN CINCHONA Barks.—Perret uses soluble glass (silicate 4 
of sodium) in the following manner : Heat 10 grms. bark for ten minutes with 50 grms. : of 
alcohol and 5 grms. silicate of sodium (40° B.), filter, repeat the heating twice, fit 
with 30 grms. alcohol and 2.5 grm. silicate of sodium, then with 20 grms. alcohol. : of 
Evaporate the filtrates to syrupy consistence, treat the mass with first 30 grms, then 7 ral 
with 20 grms. and at last with 10 grms. ether. Evaporate the ethereal filtrates, acid- { 
ulate with sulphuric acid, and estimate quinia as sulphate. This quinia contains | 
only traces of quinidia and cinchonidia.—Ber. d. d. chem. Ges, 1874, p. 735- by 
SoLUBILITY OF SULPHATE OF CaLciuM. By Erlenmeyer.—Sulphate of calcium 
dissolves in water in much larger quantities (than supposed) when it has previously a wh 
been heated to -120°—130° C. (248—266° F.), until it no longer loses in weight, a 


If this dehydrated calcium sulphate be shaken with 50 parts of distilled water for — 5 
ten minutes, and filtered, it will soon commence to deposit crystals, which increase ~ : 
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in quantity, so that soon after filtration the solution contained 1°22 per cent.; ten 
minutes after, o°59 per cent.; two days after, 0°26 per cent.; and a fortnight after 
only o'2 per cent. of sulphate of calcium, and this at a temperature of 20°-22° C. 
(68°—70° F.)\—Buchner’s Report, xxii, p. 483. 


SULPHATE OF ALUMINIUM.—The best way to examine whether it contains sul- 
phuric acid in excess, is by treating it with strong alcohol, which only extracts the 
excess of acid. Sulphate of alumina is insoluble in alcohol.—Hager, Ph. Centralbl., 


xiv, p. 330. 


OXIDE OF ZINC sometimes becomes gritty (sandy). Speidel recommends to recal- 
cine it.—Polyt. Centralbl., xxvii, p. 1306, 


VoLaTILITY OF Mercury.—Prof. Merget (Lyon) has found that mercury is 
much more volatile than generally supposed. Instead of using gold-leaf as test, he 
used a slip of paper covered with ammoniacal silver-nitrate, which turns quickly 
black in the presence of mercurial vapors. The result he arrived at is: That mer- 
cury evaporates even at its freezing point, and that its vapors possess a great diffusion 
power. As protection to the workmen in looking-glass factories, he recommends 
sprinkling about of chlorinated lime.—Fahresb. d. phys. Ver. Frankf., 1874. 


DaNGER IN HANDLING Dynamit.—That dynamit is not so very dangerous to 
handle, seems to follow from the experiments of Prof. Nobel, in England. A heavy 
box containing dynamit was thrown down from a height of forty feet, it did not 
explode ; neither did explosion occur by letting fall a box with 500 pounds of sand 
the same distance upon some dynamit cartridges; nor by letting fall the same dis- 
tance 300 pounds of iron upon cartridges and ten pounds of dynamit. A strong 
fire was lit, and a box with 50 pounds of dynamit was thrown into it. It burst into 
a greenish-white flame, but burned out without explosion, 25 pounds of loose gun- 
powder were placed on the ground, covered with an iron plate (3-4 square feet), and 
on top of that were placed two boxes with ten pounds of dynamit in each. By 
igniting the gunpowder, the plate and the two boxes were thrown some distance: 
no explosion of the dynamit occurred. Several dynamit cartridges were placed, to- 
gether with some loose dynamit, on the rails, and a train passed over them. Some 
of the cartridges exploded, but without affecting the loose dynamit. 

It was necessary to institute such a series of experiments, since the transportation 
of dynamit is positively forbidden (for practical purposes, at least) on the English 
railroads.— Burkart, in Oetser. x.f. Berg— and Hiittenwessen. 


PRESERVATION OF Meat.—The following process has been patented in England, 
by E. Metge and F. N, C. Vuibert (France): The animal is killed with one blow, 
and, after all the blood is run out, skinned, and the intestines, etc., taken out. The 
whole animal is now put into a mixture of alcohol (72 per cent.) with 1 per cent. 
carbolic acid ; it is taken out, and, when dry, put into a concentrated alcoholic solu- 


tion of sugar. It is now cut and canned, the cans being filled with pure melted fat. 
H. M. W. 
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CocuINEAL Insects have been imported into Mysore from Teneriffe. They 
have taken kindly to the acclimatized cactus: the climate is suitable, and the exper- 
iment promises well.— Your. Applied Science, May 1, 1875. 


AssaM Rusper.—India rubber from the Ficus elastica of Assam is a product 
belonging to the region whose commercial centre is Calcutta In 1872-73, there 
was a large increase in the quantity exported, 21,571 cwts., worth £143,760, against 
15,628 cwts., in 1871-72. Some India rubber also comes down the Irrawaddy from 
the same region, and specimens have recently been submitted to the Bengal Cham-  — 
ber of Commerce from the Shan States, which were not marketable in the state they 
were sent, but which, if properly prepared, would be worth fifty-nine rupees per 
maund at Calcutta.— four. Applied Science, May 1, 1875. 


Harp Griass.—The subject of hard, elastic and malleable glass is beginning to 
attract considerable attention, and has several times been referred to in our columns 
Some experiments made by Dr. A. Bauer; in Vienna, have recently been made 
public, and will, no doubt, prove of interest to our readers. He remarks at the 
outset that the plates of glass prepared by him do not differ essentially in external — 
appearance from ordinary glass; when struck they have a peculiar ring, and may 
trequently be thrown on the ground without breaking; but when they do break, 
unlike other glass, they break into a multitude of small fragments with very sharp 
corners, which is a great disadvantage of this glass. They stand :cratching well, 
but, like those made in France, they break when struck hard. Dr. Bauer, prepared 
his plates in this way : An ordinary sheet of glass was heated until it began to bend, 
and was then dipped into a bath of melted paraffin at a temperature of 200° C, 
(392° F.) The principal object was not to cool the hot and soft plate steadily and 
slowly, as is usually done, but to cool it suddenly to a certain temperature and then 
to allow it to cool slowly. If the cooling takes place in this manner it is no longer 
possible to cut the glass with a diamond, and it is easy to prove by the ordinary 
scale of hardness that its hardness is greatly increased. The thickness of the glass 
has also increased with its hardness ; the ordinary glass used by Bauer in his ex- 
periments was 2°429 to 2°438, which, after hardening, became 2°460 to 2°468. It 
cannot be denied, says Bauer, that this glass will be useful for many purposes, and 
also that there are many uses to which it cannot be applied on account of its breaking 
into such small pieces when it does break. There are also difficulties met with in 
preparing this glass ona large scale, especially in introducing hollow glass and 
large plates quickly and uniformly into the bath. 

It is not as yet possible to explain the cause of the glass being hardened by this 
method of cooling. The phenomenon involuntarily reminds one of the well-known 
Bologne flasks and the Prince Rupert drops, but the breaking of the latter cannot ee: 
be sufficiently explained, since we know that this does not happen if the ends are 
eaten off instead of being broken. We are also reminded that when cooled slowly 
the constituents of the glass separate to a certain extent, which ean only be pre- 
vented by a rapid cooling. It was formerly believed that glass was a perfectly” 
homogeneous and amorphous substance, In 1852, however, Prof. Leydolt proved 
by etching that all our glass, which apparently shows no signs of crystallization, 
consists of*a mixture which is in part crystalline. When glass is heated to fusion, © 
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or even to softness, and then slowly cooled, it easily happens that the constituents 
separate and form crystalline groups. Reaumur made this experiment in the last 
century, hoping to make porcelain out of glass, and the product was called Reau- 
mur’s porcelain. Siegwart and others, a few years ago, although with a different 
view, made experiments on this change. These experiments showed that this sep- 
aration takes place very easily if the glass is slowly cooled, and that sometimes the 
crystalline portion becomes visible, and when this takes place the glass is said to be 
devitrified. From these new experiments we may conclude that fused glass ina 
fused state forms a tolerably homogeneous mass, which separates more or less on 
cooling. If it is cooled rapidly to a certain point, the separation does not go so far, 
and the glass remains more homogeneous, which may be the cause of its hardness 
on the one hand, and of its peculiar way of breaking on the other.—Yourn. Applied 


Chem., May, 1875. 


FLUORESCENCE OF Bopies in Castor O1L.—Charles Horner states that certain 
natural organic coloring matters, which exhibited no fluorescence when in aqueous 
or alcoholic solution, were observed to fluoresce brightly when dissolved in castor 
oil; while other substances, possessing naturally a faint fluorescence, were found to 
have this property considerably augmented. 

In this solvent, cudbear exhibited a brilliant orange-colored light, and extracts of 
logwood and camwood a powerful apple green fluorescence. The well-known 
fluorescent light of turmeric solutions was increased in brilliancy at least threefold, 
and is described as a vivid emerald green fluorescence, comparable only with the ap- 
pearance presented by the best uranium glass under similar circumstances. It is 
suggested, therefore, that, in studying the phenomena of fluorescence, advantage 
should be taken, when possible, of the solvent property of castor oil.—Scientific 


Amer., April 17, 1875. 


VaLUE OF GELATIGENOUs Tissues IN Nutrition. By Carl Voit.—The au- 
thor gives details of a feeding experiment with ossein on a dog. The results, like 
those with gelatin, show that it effects a saving of albumin and of fat, but cannot be 
substituted for albumin. 10°71 grams of ossein per diem reduced the daily loss of 
nitrogen from 10°17 grams whilst fasting to 8-4. Unlike gelatin, it does not pro- 
duce diarrhoea. ‘Ihe author recapituldtes the differences of opinion between himself 
and Hoppe-Seyler. The latter thinks that the consumption of albuminous matters 
in the system is due to the decay of the cells and tissues; whilst Voit believes that 
by far the greater part is due to the oxidation of the circulating albumin of the lymph 
when this substance enters the cells and tissues, and not to the decay of the tissues 
themselves.— Fourn. Chem, Soc., Jan., 1875. From Zeitschrift f. Biologie, x, 202— 


245. 


A New Reaction oF Essence oF Mint. By C. Roucher.—lIf acetic acid of 
about 10 degrees be agitated with one-twentieth of its weight of essence of mint, a 
feeble blue coloration will soon be observed, which gradually increases in intensity. 
The color is of a dichroic character, being blue by transmission and cinnabar-red by 
reflection. It is not stable, but soon changes to green and then to yellow.—Yourn, 
Chem. Soc., April, 1875. From #. Pharm, Chim. [4], xx, 354. sa 
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Nore on CHLOROPHYLL. By E. Filhol.—The black matter resulting from the 
decomposition of chlorophyll by means of hydrochloric acid, referred to in a previ- 
ous paper by the author, is soluble in ether, benzene, chloroform, carbon sulphide, 
and in boiling alcohol of 85°. The color of the solution in each case is not the same, 
being brownish-yellow with ether and benzene; yellow, with carbon sulphide, and 
violet with chloroform. All the solutions give a spectrum, having five absorption- 
bands similar to those produced by chlorophyll, but not occupying the same posi- 
tion in the spectrum, and varying a little according to the nature of the solvent. Pro- 
longed exposure to solar light decolorizes the solution.—Yourn. Chem. Soc., April, 
1875. From ¥. Pharm. Chim. [4], xx, 345-347: 


Dextrin. By L. Bondonneau.—Dextrin may be prepared free from glucose by 
dissolving the purest obtainable sample in water, filtering and decolorizing with 
bone-char, then adding cupric chloride, followed by the addition of caustic soda 
sufficient to dissolve the precipitate which at first forms, boiling for half an hour, 
leaving the solution to stand until cold, and filtering. The glucose is then entirely 
destroyed. The blue liquid is then acidulated with hydrochloric acid and precipi- 
tated by means of alcohol. This precipitate may be again dissolved and reprecipi- 
tated ; pure dextrin is thus obtained, 

Pure dextrin is a white substance, easily soluble in cold water ; it is colored dark 
red by iodine. The author concludes that Mulder’s dextrins were really mixtures 
of pure dextrin with varying amounts of glucose. It is further shown that a very 
small trace of acid brings about the conversion of a considerable amount of dextrin 
into glucose, at a high temperature.—Yourn. Chem. Soc., March, 1875, from Dingl. 


polyt. F., ccxii, 489-493. 


On THE HyYDROBROMIDES OF QUINIA AND ON THE PREPARATION OF THE NEU- 
TRAL HyDROBROMIDE. By M. Boille.—Neutral quinia hydrobromide is prepared 
by gradually adding an alcoholic solution of neutral quinia sulphate to an alcoholic 
solution of barium bromide until no further precipitate occurs. The mixture is 
diluted with water and the alcohol distilled off; it is then filtered to separate the 
precipitated quinia sulphate: on concentration of the filtrate, an abundant crystal- 
lization of quinia hydrobromide takes place: It may also be prepared by dissolving 
hydrated quinia in dilute hydrobromic acid. 

The formula of the neutral hydrobromide is CopHayNqO2.HBr.H20, and that of 
the acid bromide is Co9H2iN.O2.2HBr.3H20. 

The author considers that the neutral hydrobromide possesses many advantages 
as a medicine over the officinal quinia sulphate, being mcher in quinia and very 
much more soluble in water.—fourn. Chem. Soc., March, 1875, from F. Pharm. 
Chim. [4], xx, 181-187. 


INTERMITTENT EpuLuition. By Dr. T. L. Phipson.—Water strongly acidified 
with hydrochloric acid, and containing a small quantity of benzol, was found to | 
enter into violent ebullition every sixty seconds; after a while the boiling ceased 
completely, and then recommenced suddenly every thirty seconds for some time: ~~ 
The flask being still kept over the spirit lamp, the periods between quiescence and — s 


violent ebullition dropped to 20, 10, and finally to 8 seconds, at which interval the 
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phenomenon continued for some considerable time. The temperature of the vapor 
in the flask was 101° C., in the liquid 103°5° C., during the whole time of the ex- 
periment, 

When methyl alcohol was added to the above mixture of water, hydrychloric 
acid, and benzol, and the flask placed over a spirit lamp, no ebullition at all occurred 


for a very long space of time, and then it took place very suddenly and continued. 
—Chem. News, April 23, 1876. 


MINUTES OF THE PHARMACEUTICAL MERTING. 


The eighth and last meeting of the session was held May 18th, 1875, Prof. Rem- 
ington in the chair. The minutes of the seventh meeting were read and approved. 
The following donations were made to the cabinet: 

From Prof. Maisch, a specimen of the bark of Dicypellium caryophyllatum, Nees, 
the South American clove-cinnamon, used there as a spice; also, leaves of Eriodyc- 
tion glutinosum, Benth., known in California as mountain balm and of an extremely 
bitter taste ; also Skunkbush—the root, leaves and flowers of a species of Garrya, all 
parts of which have an intensely bitter taste ; it is probably G. elliptica, 

Dr. Miller presented a specimen of commercial beeswax, the greater part of which 
was dirt, the amount of wax being only sufficient to give a thin coating ; also an arti- 
ficial extract of vanilla fron Nashville, Tenn., intended for flavoring purposes, but 
destitute of the true odor of vanilla, apparently being a combination of benzoin, 
with some volatile oils; also, a commercial oil of sandal wood. 

Dr. Pile presented creta preparata, of his own manufacture, which is free from 
grit and of excellent quality. 

Mr. James Kemble had met with some difficulty in trying to use hyposulphite of 
sodium for the preservation of raspberry juice, which was afterwards used for flavor- 
ing soda water. Prof. Maisch remarked that the sulphites of sodium had been re- 
commended for such purposes, not the hyposulphites. Dr. Miller stated that in some 
individuals small doses of sulphites will produce vomiting. W. H. Walling sugges- 
ted that the fault might be in the syrup-can, from which poisonous metals might have 
been dissolved by the fruit acid. Dr. Pile had observed that minute quantities of 
copper in soda water would in some cases produce rapid emesis. On motion Prof. 
Maisch was requested to communicate with Mr, Kemble on this subject 

A paper by James Kemble, on “ unusual doses” was read. The discussion of this 
paper was very interesting and embraced a review of the various methods or checks 
that have been proposed and are partially in use in this country and Europe. In con- 
nection with posological tables, this subject warrants the attention of physicians and 
pharmacists—not only as to the amount of one dose, but also in regard to the maxi- 
mum dose within twenty-four hours. 

In connection with this subject, the recent action of the Richmond Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association was alluded to; that body having conferred with the Academy of 
Medicine of that city, had issued a circular, from which the following is taken: 
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‘* Wuergas, the practice of medicine and pharmacy are so dependent on one another, that it behooves 
the physician and pharmacist to be in entire accord, and to endeavor by conference’and mutual enlighten- 
ment to ensure a more strict conformity to the standards of their calling: In this spirit the Richmond 
Pharmaceutical Association would urgently invite the attention of the Richmond Academy of Medicine, 
and, through it, the practitioners of the city generally, to the following suggestions in regard to writing 
prescriptions, for it is within the knowledge of members of both Societies, that each are liable to errors in 
writing and dispensing prescriptions, and to guard against these is the object of this communication, 

‘First. We would urge the great importance of writing in a legible hand, and never to erase a word or 
quantity and re-write over it; always to use the technical language and abbreviations of the “ Pharmaco- 
poeia’’ and “ United States Dispensatory,’’ and te write directions for use and dose on every prescription, 
and state whether for adult or infant, as a guide to the dispenser in case of error in quantity of any active 
ingredient. 

“Secondly. We suggest that when an unusual dose or quantity of an active and potent medicine is pre- 
scribed—such as strychnia, opium, morphia, belladonna, digitalis, &c.—that the prescriber shall affix oppo- 
site a caution mark or sign. to inform the dispenser that he is aware that the dose is unusual, but required 
in the case. In some portions of Europe, such a regulation is a law of the State. In Germany the cau- 
tion mark is an exclamation point in brackets : (!), and is placed on the right hand side of the prescrip- 
tion, in a line immediately opposite the ingredient in question. We propose that the mark shall be placed 
on the left hand side, and that it shall be the letters “Q. R—” (guantum rectum) with a dash or line 
connecting it with, or nearly so, the ingredient to which attention is called, for example : 

r.—Tinct. digitalis. 
Tinct. valer. am., aa 
.—Sic. Dose, teaspoonful every 3 hours. 

** We further suggest, that the physician should never write any of the following or similar prescriptions 
without accompanying them with some written direction or explanatory note, as to the use intended to be 
made of them, so that the dispenser may not be left in doubt : 


Be.—Plumbi Die B.—Chloral hydrat 
Be.—Morphiz H.—Opii pulvis,..... i 
Hydrarg. chlor. V. H.—Tinct. digitalis, 

“‘All of these, and many others of like import, we could refer to, on the files of apothecaries, are dan- 
gerous in the hands of the inexperienced and ignorant, and it would take but little time or trouble to de- 
signate in some way the use intended. It requires discretion, judgment and prudence in manner and ac- 
tiun on the part of the apothecary, to so demean himself, as to avert suspicion from himself, and to avoid 
casting injurious reflections on the physician, when he sees or thinks he sees an error in a prescription, or 
is doubtful about the propriety of dispensing ‘‘five grains of morphia”’ in a single package, upon a pre 
scription handed in by a little child or ignorant servant, perhaps, and we respectfully urge that the practi- 
tioners of medicine should give serious attention to these important suggestions. 

“ The joint committee of the Association and the Academy unanimously approve the suggestions, and 
recommend their observance by the medical profession as one sure means of preventing errors in com- 
pounding and dispening prescriptions. 

‘‘ The caution mark proposed by the Richmond Pharmaceutical Association, “Q. R.—” (quantum rec-_ 


tum) they discarded, and recommended “ P. C.,” (pra@ter consuetudinem) as less liable to objection, ~ 3 


This mark, like the former, it is proposed, shall be placed on the 2e/ side of the prescription, and immedi- ” 
ately ix dine with the ingredient prescribed 7m excess of the usual dose, when it is a potent one, such as — 
strychnia, prussic acid, morphia, digitalis, aconite, &c. 


‘* The committee also discussed the evil consequent upon the frequent unauthorized renewing of pre- 


scriptions composed in whole or in part of opium, chloral and other powerful remedies, liable to be abused; 
and, therefore recommend that physicians be requested to write “ot Renewadle’’ on any prescription 
which they do not desire to be renewed, and the apothecaries are requested not to renew prescriptions s0 
designated, except upon the written or verbal authority of the physician in attendance. 

** It was also resolved, that the Richmond Academy of Medicine and the Richmond Pharmaceutical 
Association request the national Associations of their respective professions to take action, in view of the 
fact that the symbols representing the drachm and the ounce are frequently, and sometimes fatally con- 
founded, because there is so slight a difference in their appearance ; that we recommend the Richmond 
Academy of Medicine and the Richmond Pharmaceutical Association, and propose that they shall do the 
same to the National Associations of Medicine and Pharmacy to lay aside the use of the 5 mark, and to 
substitute the Greek Delta 4, the first letter in 49244, which is easily made and cannot be mistaken. 

** We also hold that the apothecazy is not authorized to reveal to the patient the components of a phy- § 
sician’s prescription, when such prescription is written in technical language. 


A. P. Brown said, the Camden Association had adopted the mark, Q. R. 
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On motion, the subject was referred to the quarterly meeting of the College. 
W. H. Walling read a paper on Phosphorus Pills. Prof. Maisch complimented 

the coating, it being handsome in appearance, pearl white in color, and destitute of 

the sweet taste of sugar. It can be applied to a dozen pills in a few minutes, no 
heat or expensive apparatus being requisite (see “ Am. Jour. of Ph.,” 1874, page 

340). 

Wm. MclIntyre’s impression was, that it was advisable in dispensing phosphorus 
to have it in a state of solution, and with this view had given preference to pills 
made with cacao butter in sufficient quantity to dissolve—they are larger, but readily 
made. 

Dr. Miller read a paper prepared by James L. Lemberger and himself on Un- 
guentum Paraffini as probably identical with the nostrum cosmolin, and presented 
samples of the cerate, ointment, pomade, and the crude and refined oil from which 
they were made. These specimens were very fine and reflected credit upon the 
makers. 

Prof. Maisch presented a circular from E. Steiger, publisher in New York, call- 
ing attention to the contemplated issue of the ‘ Popular Health Almanac,” a 
publication designed to benefit the public, and to encourage and assist all high- 
minded pharmacists and druggists in a legitimate endeavor to check the mischievous 
spread of the nostrum traffic, and in maintaining and elevating the honorable char- 
acter of pharmacy. The Professor explained the nature of the contents and spoke 
of the choice of Dr. Frederick Hoffmann as editur of the same. Members ex- 
pressed their views of suitable contents and style of the work, all being pleased 
that the suggestion was assuming shape—and with a view of expressing the sense 
of the meeting the following resolution was proposed by Dr. Miller, seconded by 
Mr. Boring, and unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That this meeting approve of the selection of Dr. Frederick Hoffmann 
as editor of the “‘ Popular Health Almanac,” and trust he will accept and retain 
the position for a sufficient length of time so as to give assurance that the object of 
the work will be maintained. 

Dr. Miller presented Balsam of Tolu, which had been sent to him for examina- 
tion; it was adulterated with resin. ‘Thanks were returned to the writers of papers 
and donors to the cabinet. Professor Maisch showed to the members present a 
handsome collection of Michigan and Florida woods, showing the grain upon dif- 
ferent sections. The collection, which came from Mr. F. Stearns, of Detroit, was 
much admired. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


MclInryre, Registrar. 


PHARMACEUTICAL COLLEGES AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


PuiLaDELPHIA COLLEGE OF PHarMacy.—The following gentlemen have re- 
cently been elected honorary members of this College: H. A. Weddell, M. D., 
Poitiers, France; Prof. A. Wiggers, Gottingen, Germany; S. M. Trier, Assessor 
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Pharmacie, Copenhagen, Denmark, and N. P. Hamberg, M. D., Director of the 5 

Pharmaceutical Institution at Stockholm, Sweden. Messrs. E. B. Shuttleworth, of 
Toronto, and William Saunders, of London, Canada, were elected corresponding 
members. 


MassaCHUsETTs CoLLEGE OF PHarMacy.—At the Ninth Annual Commence- 
ment, held at Parker Memorial Hall, May zoth, the President, S. M. Colcord, 
conferred the degree of Graduate in Pharmacy upon the following gentlemen: 
Charles Henry Congdon (thesis: Solubility of Camphor in Water), Edward Everett 
Babb (Uva Ursi), William Carley Durkee (Tincture and Solution of Chloride of 
Iron), Frank Warren Hay (Iodide of Potassium), Ernest Clifton Marshall (Gly- 
cerin), and Joseph Benedict Fenelon (Cannabis Indica). Professor T. Sterry Hunt 
delivered an address on the relation of chemistry to pharmacy and therapeutics; 
the valedictory address was delivered by Prof. William P. Bolles. 


Cuicaco CoLLecE oF PHARMACY.—Dr. Trimble has resigned the chair of 
Materia Medica and Toxicology. Atthe April meeting of the Board of Trustees, 
a vote of thanks was tendered to the subscribers to the Chicago Druggists’ Relief 
Fund, who, on the redistribution by the Committee to the original donors pro rata 
of the unexpended balance, generously donated their share to this College, The 
following gentlemen were elected honorary members: Dr. C. Méhu, France; Dr. 
O. Hesse, Germany; Dr, J. E. DeVrij, Holland; and Dr. W. Handsell Grifiths, 
Ireland. 


THe PHARMACEUTICAL ASSOCIATION OF QuEBEC has appointed the following ~ 
Board of Examiners under the Pharmacy Act, recently passed for the province of 
Quebec: Nathan Mercer, Alexander Manson, W. E. Brunet, Henry R. Gray, 
J. D. L. Ambrosse, H. F. Jackson and Henry mares 


Vicrorian CueEmists’ AssisTANTS’ AssociaTION.—We have received the Second 
Annual Report of this Association, which was instituted, in September, 1872, in 
Melbourne, Australia, for the promotion of unity and good feeling amongst ‘ia 
chemists’ assistants, the general advancement and protection of their interests, and 
the relief of members in case of sickness. The Association has commenced Me” 
collection of specimens for a museum, and formed the nucleus for a library ; several 
papers were read at the monthly meetings, and Baron Ferd. von Mueller, the 
known botanist, who was elected Patron of the Association, delivered an interesting 4 
address on the services rendered to the natural sciences by some pharmacists. 
Society also endeavors to provide innocent and rational amusement for its members; 
cricketing and boating clubs have been formed, and arrangements made for qua 4 b 
terly social gatherings and an annual ball. . . 


PHARMACEUTICAL SociETY OF Paris —At the meeting March 3d, a come) 
munication was read from M. Vidau, military pharmacist, on the phylloxera, whieh : 
is at the present time attracting much attention in Europe for its destructiveness 
the grape vine. M. Planchon gave a detailed account of jaborandi, and M.? 
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a Editorial. 


giale communicated the results of his experiments on the action of ferments in 


closed vessels. 

Dr. DeVrij communicated to the meeting held April 7th his investigations on 
a crystallizable resin obtained from Podocarpus cupressina, and reported on the good 
results obtained with the mixed alkaloids as obtained from red Peruvian bark. M. 
Limousin read a note on medicated gelatin (see page 266 of this Journal); M. 
Vigier one on the use of glycerin in making pills and medicated pastes (see page 
265), and M. Bourgoin reported on a new process for obtaining perchloride of 
ethylene. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


BoTany AS A BRANCH OF PHARMACEUTICAL EpucaTIoN.—The May number 
of the Canadian “ Pharmaceutical Journal” contains a paper headed, “ Is Botany 
Essential to a Pharmaceutical Education?” The author, near the close of his paper, 
makes some general remarks, from which we extract the following : 

“ He who quibbles about the necessity of learning this or that, when both may be 
shown to be advantageous if not necessary, can scarcely be said to possess that am- 
bition which is a necessary factor in a successful career. Legal limitations are not 
the bounds above which we must not rise; they form the level below which we must 
not descend. We do not call a man necessarily honorable merely because he con- 
forms to the civil and criminal laws of the land, nor can we admire that pharmacist 
who grudgingly toes the mark of legal qualifications, and who deprecates any fur- 
ther advance as unnecessary and a waste of time. If our ambition incites to nothing 
more than we can attain with ease, we will fail in reaching anything worthy of the 
name of knowledge. If we would improve, it must be by raising an ideal above our 
present attainment, and which will be worthy of our highest efforts.” 

We have repeatedly had occasion to allude, directly and indirectly, to the neces- 
sity for pharmacists of an acquaintance with botany. That this necessity is appre- 
ciated may be judged from various indications. Lectures on botany are now delivered 
in connection with botanical excursions in most colleges of pharmacy in the United 
States ; and, though an attendance at such excursions is. not made obligatory, the 
number of students devoting a portion of their leisure time to this study annually 
increases. In the Philadelphia College of Pharmacy the botanical class is more than 
double the number of what it was a few years ago; and we have been informed that 
it is similar in other institutions, The plants with which students may become ac- 
quainted under the prevailing circumstances, are those belonging to the flora of their 
locality ; plants from other regions of our country or from other continents are 
rarely seen by them except as dried specimens or cultivated for ornamental pur- 
poses. In most of our large American eities the need of a well-conducted botanical 
garden is felt, but few are as yet the fortunate possessors of such an institution. 
However, even in this respect, progress is manifest. We remember, with pleasure, 
our visit to Shaw's Garden at St. Louis, where, by a liberal-minded citizen, unusua) 
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facilities are offered to the student of botany, and much pleasure and instruction to 
all lovers of Nature. Chicago has recently inaugurated a movement, looking to- 
wards the establishment of a large botanical garden; and in Baltimore a portion of 
Druidhill Park will be set apart for this purpose. In the last-mentioned cities, 
pharmacists are actively working for these objects. It would be well if a similar 
boon could be secured for Philadelphia ; the necessity has been acknowledged years 
ago, when several societies, among them the College of Pharmacy, Horticultural 
Society, Academy of Natural Sciences and others, urged upon the Commissioners of 
Fairmount Park to set apart a portion for such an object. As yet nothing has been 
accomplished, nor does it appear that any of our wealthy public-spirited citizens has 
thought of the benefit that would be conferred by such a garden, not only upon 
many of our institutions, but likewise upon all citizens ; or, of “ the ideal that would 
be raised thereby above our present facilities, and which will undoubtedly be worthy 
of our highest efforts.” 


PHARMACEUTICAL EXAMINATIONS IN GERMANY.—By a decree of the Federal 
Council of the German Empire, dated March sth, 1875, these examinations have 
been regulated as follows : 


The approbation for conducting the apothecary business depends upon the suc- 
cessful passing of the Pharmaceutical Examination at one of the German universi- 
ties, the Carolinian College at Brunswick or the polytechnic schools at Stuttgart or 
Carlsruhe, before a commission, consisting of one professor of chemistry, one of 
physics, and one of botany, and two apothecaries; or, in place of one of the latter, — 
a professor of pharmacy. 

The application for examination must be accompanied by testimonials of the fi 
preliminary scientific education of the applicant,.of his assistant’s examination, of 
his having served as assistant for not less than three years, at least one-half of which 
must have been in Germany, and of his attendance at a university for not less than 
The course of the examination is as follows : 


three semeters. 


I. The Preliminary Examination.—The candidate has to write on three subjects, 
one in inorganic chemistry, one in organic chemistry and one in botany and pharm- ~ 
acognosy. One day is allowed for this purpose, and no aid whatever permitted. 
II. The Pharmaceutical Technical Examination.—Under the supervision of af 4 
apothecary, the candidate-has to prepare two galenical and two chemical prepara- ~ 
tions, and report upon these labors in writing. ta 
III. The Analytical Examination.—The candidate is required to examine quale © 
tatively a native compound or an artificial mixture, and to determine afterwards the ~ 
quantity of some of the constituents. Besides this, an organic or inorganic substance .¥ 
either adulterated or mixed with poison, must be examined, and the quantity of the | a 
adulteration or poison determined. Written reports on these analyses are required: 
IV. The Pharmaceutical Scientific Examination.—The candidate has to dementia z 
strate at least ten fresh or dried plants, either officinal or which may be mistaken for — 
officinal ones; he has to describe ten drugs according to origin, adulteration and” 
pharmaceutical uses, and to recognize and give the processes, composition, adulter- 
ations, &c., of several crude articles or chemical preparations. * 
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V. The Final Examination is public and verbal, on subjects of Chemistry, Physics 
and Botany, and on the legal enactments relating to pharmacy. 

The answers are rated as very good (1), good (2), sufficient (3), insufficient (4) and 
bad (5). The rates for each branch and each portion in branches I to IV, are made 
up by the majority vote of the examiners for each branch. The examination in 
either branches I to IV will be rejected if any portion thereof is rated 4 or 5 ; and 
the final examination will not be recognized if the candidate receives one vote bad, 
or two votes insufficient. The examinations in the unsuccessful branches must be 
repeated in six months; failure after two repetitions is equivalent to an absolute re- 


jection. The examination fees amount to 140 marks (1 mark = 24 cents.) 


PopuLtaR HEALTH ALMANAC.—By refering to the Minutes of the Pharmaceutica! 
Meeting, our readers will be advised of the contemplated publication of this Alma- 
nac for the coming year. It is done in accordance with a suggestion first made by 
Dr. Fred. Hoffmann, in a communication published in the Chicago “ Pharmacist.” 
for November, 1874. The rapid realization of such a project was not expected by 
us, and we therefore take special pleasure in commending it tothe favorable consid- 
eration of our readers. The main aim of the undertaking is to counteract the de- 
mand for the thousands of vile nostrums, by giving to the consumer information on 
questions connected with public health and making the pharmacist, what he naturally 
should be, the medium of communicating this information for the benefit of the pub- 
lic as well as for the advancement of his own business interests. The project can 
hardly fail to enlist the sympathy and support of all pharmacists who are not man- 
ufacturers of nostrums, and the energy of Dr. Hoffmann, if he will consent to act as 
editor of the Almanac for a number of years, will give and preserve for it a high 
character and lasting usefulness. 


STRYCHNIA EatinG.—Several months ago a valued friend sent from California a 
newspaper account which related, what appeared to be, the impossible feats of a 
strychnia eater. The “ Pacific Medical and Surgical Journal,” has further inquired 
into the truthfulness of these statements, and contains in its issue for April a letter 
from Dr. H. C. Morey, of Gilroy, Cal., who has known this strychnia eater since 
the fall of 1861, and saw him very frequently eating strychnia until 1867, and again 
in November, 1874; he confirms the statements made in California newspapers and 
in the “ Druggists’ Circular ” for January. ' 

“ The person who is known by the sobriquet of ‘ Jack,” is a man of about 52 
years of age, about 5 feet 8 inches high, and weighs about 158 pounds; he is of in- 
temperate habits, and has his periodical sprees, which last from one to three weeks, 
during which time he keeps completely saturated with whisky. If occasion requires 
that he shoyld be sober at a certain time, or if, perchance, he feels the slimy folds of 
‘snakes * coiling in his boots, he immediately procures a bottle of strychnia, and 
eats from ten to twenty grains. If the desired effect is not produced, say within an 
hour, the dose is repeated, Unless his spree has been protracted, one dose usually 
straightens him up, and no matter how drunk he is when he takes it, within three 
hours every trace of his debauch has left him, and the closest observer could not dis- 
cover the slightest indications of recent dissipation. Instead of a hectic flush or dull, 
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heavy look, his eyes are clear and bright, and his skin presents its natural appear- 
ance. He is very reticent about the causes for his habit, and merely tells that he 
commenced the use of strychnia in 1856.” 

Dr. Morey has experimented with strychnia and nux vomica as an antidote to the 
effects of alcohol, and invariably with beneficial results. 


Bocus Diptoma.—The “ Pharmaceutische Centralhalle,” 1875, No. 12, relates 
that in Berlin, Germany, a man by the name of Helmsen was recently convicted of 
fraud, in representing himself as a physician, and was sentenced to one year’s im- 
prisonment. He had procured a diploma from the University of Philadelphia, and, 
by advertising, offering reliable advice to ladies in delicate circumstances, attracted 
the notice of the police. To his patients who were intent upon producing abortion, 
he sold an ineffectual iron preparation for 25 thalers; his cunningness saved him 
from the severer penalty of the abortionist. 


REVIEWS AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES. 


A Manual of Diet in Health and Disease. By Thomas King Chambers, M. D., ete. 

Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 1875. 8vo, pp. 310. 

The author states in the preface that “the aims of this hand-book are purely 
practical, and therefore it has not been thought right to increase its size by the 
addition of the chemical, botanical and industrial learning which rapidly collects ~ 
round the nucleus of every article interesting as an eatable. Space has been thus 
gained for a full discussion of many matters connecting food and drink with the ~ 
daily current of social life, which the position of the author as a practising physician 
has led him to believe highly important to the present and future of our race.” 

In a work of this kind, the temptation was very great to enlarge its bulk by intro 
ducing matter more or less intimately connected with the different articles treated 
of, By carefully avoiding this, the author has very materially enhanced the ‘value 
of his work. The accessory scientific information, if necessary, is easily obtainable 
by every physician from works treating specially on those branches of knowledge; ~ 
by omitting it, the author has been enabled to present a work which may well be 
recommended to every person of intelligence, who will find in it much directly ap- = 
plicable to himself, and a great deal more worthy of careful perusal. 4 

Part I, on “ General Dietetics,” and Part II, on “ Special Dietetics of Health,” 
are particularly to be recommended to the intelligent reader, who values his own 
health and that of his kin. They give so much sound information, frequently illus” 
trated by familiar examples, and so much advice under the most varied circum= 7 
stances, that perhaps nobody will lay it aside without discovering some plain truth 
frequently disregarded, or good reasons for acknowledged facts, dogmatic teachings 
being entirely omitted. This feature makes the work the more valuable to the 7 | 
physician, for whom it was perhaps more directly intended. -We give the headings” ¥ 
of a few chapters, to show to the reader the subjects specially treated of: On the 4 
choice of food ; the preparation of food ; regimen of infancy and motherhood ; 
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men of childhood and youth ; commercial life ; literary and professional life; hints 
for healthy travellers; starvation, poverty and fasting; the decline of life, etc. 

Part III treats of “ Dietetics in Sickness.” It does not merely give directions 
how the sick are to be fed; but it endeavors to explain the causes of certain classes 
of diseases developed by faulty nutrition. This part, therefore, does not merely 
aim to aid the physician in tracing the causes of such disorders, and to prescaibe the 
proper regimen ; but it is likewise eminently calculated to teach the thinking how 
to avoid disease. ; 

To sum up our opinion on this work, We must say that we regard it as one of the 
most valuable additions to our literature on sanitary science, adapted not only to 
the special knowledge of the physician, but to the comprehension of every intelli- 
gent reader; it is a work which will be perused with profit, even though we may 
differ in some respects from the deductions of the author. 


Health Officer's Annual Report of Births, Marriages and Deaths for City of Philadel- 
phia, 1874. Philadelphia: E. C, Markley & Son, Printers. 1875. 8vo. pp. 162. 
This volume, which is mainly of local interest, except to the general statistician, 

contains a large number of tables drawn up by the Health Cfficer, John E. Addicks, 

and several charts designed by George E. Chambers, Registrar. 


Annual Report of the College of Pharmacy of the City of New York, Forty-fifth Session, 
and Fourth Annual Report of the Alumni Association, 1875. New York: Holt 
Brothers, Printers, 8vo, pp. 81. 

The reports of the various committees, addresses by the Presidents of the College 
and of the Association, and those delivered at the Annual Commencement, extracts 
from the minutes of the Alumni Association, lists of members, etc., make up this 
volume. 


Proceedings of the Vermont Pharmaceutical Association at the Fifth Annual Meeting, 
held at Montpelier, October 21 and 22, 1874. Rutland: Globe Paper Company, 
Printers. 1875. 8vo, pp. 40. 


Besides the minutes and the officers’ reports, several papers, on the following sub- 
jects, are contained in this pamphlet: “ The Opium habit,” containing some val- 
uable information on this subject ; “‘ Oils,” giving brief directions for detecting some 
adulterations ; “‘ Valeriana officinalis” and “* Dispensing liquors.” ‘The drift of the 
last-mentioned paper may be well stated by its concluding sentence, which is as fol- 
lows: * Those dealers who sell liquors on draught for drinking purposes should be 
classed as saloon keepers, and taxed and crusaded upon as such.” The paper on 
valerian gives some information on the culture of this drug in New England. We 
learn that it is propagated from cuttings of the rhizome, and that the yield is from 
1,000 to 2,000 pounds of root per acre. We take leave to doubt the correctness of 
the information obtained from the growers, that “ any land that will raise good corn 
will raise good valerian, and any manure that is good for corn is good for valerian.” 
That the amount of extract yielded by any drug is not a criterion of its medicinal 
value, we have repeatedly shown to be the case. 

We trust that this State Association will be largely represented at the forthcoming 
meeting of the American Pharmaceutical Association, 
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The reception of the following pamphlets is hereby acknowledged : 


Address by Prof. E. F. Friscoe, M. D., and Introductory by Prof. R. H. Stabler, M. D, 
Delivered before the National College of Pharmacy, Washington, D.C. 1875. 


8vo. pp. 24. 


Thirty-second Annual Report of the State Lunatic Asylum, Utica, N. Y., for the year 
1874. Transmitted to the Legislature January 15, 1875. Albany: 8vo, pp. 74. 


Fourth Annual Report of the Dispensary for Skin Diseases. Philadelphia: 1875. 8yo, 


Versuche zur synthetischen Darstellung des Axophenylens. Von Julius John Suckert 
aus San Francisco, U.S. A. Freiburg: 1874. 33 pages. 
Experiments for the synthetic preparation of azophenylen. 


Cerebro-Spinal Meningitis. Report to the State Board of Health upon an epidemic 
in Monroe and Lenawee counties, Mich., and a study of some facts relative to 
the cause of the disease. By Henry B. Baker, M D., Secretary of the Board. ~ 


1875. 8vo., pp. 193. 
The last pamphlet is a reprint from the Second Annual Report of the State Board 


of Health of the State of Michigan for the year ending September 30, 1874. 


OBITUARIES. 


Tuomas Ho tis, formerly President of the Massachusetts College of Pharmacy, 
died in Boston, May 17th, aged seventy-three years. He was born in that city im 
1802, and while quite young was apprenticed to Dr. Bartlett, of Charlestown, Ip 
1823 he formed a partnership with Daniel Gregg, in Union street, and has occupied 
the same store up to the time of his demise, Mr. Gregg having retired from the firm 
in 1831. The deceased took great interest in the Massachusetts College of Phar- 
macy, of which institution he was elected a trustee in 1854, Corresponding Secrés 
tary in 1855, Vice-Presidént in 1856, and President in 1857, resigning the latter 
office in 1871. He became a member of the American Pharmeceutical Association 
in 1855 and served as one of the Vice-Presidents for the years 1864-65. 

His life was one of activity, usefulness and success, not only in his profession, but ™ , 
also in his business relations and as a private citizen. He acted for twenty years as # 
director, and a portion of this time as chairman, of the House of Industry; he had 7 
been elected to the Common Council of Boston, served on the School Committee, 7 
and for the past twenty years has been President of the Howard Benevolent Society. 
He leaves four children, three sons and one daughter. 

The druggists and apothecaries of Boston assembled, May roth, and, in a series 4 
of resolutions, offered a tribute to his private and public virtues. . 


Dr. Joun Gorr.ies, Professor of Chemistry in the Polytechnic High School 6 
Gratz, Austria, died there, of paralysis, March 4th. The deceased was well knowl 
from his investigations of the fatty acids and as the author of valuable works on 7 
systematic and technical chemistry. 
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